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Boones. 


—>———- 
THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 

Tuer writing of an impartial history is a feat which, though 
often proposed, is seldom accomplished. For a French- 
man of to-day to write a judicial history of the makers 
of that Prussian State which, for a century and a half, 
has been a thorn in the side of France, and little more 
than twenty years ago mutilated and laid her low, might be 
deemed, prima facie, impossible. Yet this impossibility Pro- 
fessor Lavisse has achieved. For all that appears to the 
contrary, his History of the Youth of Frederick the Great might 
be the work of a philosophic Swede or fair-minded English- 
man. From beginning to end we detect no suggestion of the 
author’s nationality. Judged by its thoroughness, the book 
night be German ; by its clearness and vivacity, French; by 
its honesty and breadth of view, English. Also is it marked 
throughout with that love of truth for its own sake, and pains- 
taking accuracy, which are popularly supposed to be the exclu- 
sive attributes of writers on physical science. In short, this 
book is as passionless as a treatise on biology. Professor 
Lavisse does not, like Carlyle, assame that Frederick was a 
hero, and then set about proving his thesis in full detail, and 
with many picturesque digressions. He tells us briefly what 
was the beginning of the Prussian State ; describes with a pen 
as graphic as Carlyle’s, albeit from another point of view, 
the character of Frederick’s sire and grandsire; relates 
luminously the leading facts of his childhood, his youth, and 
his marriage ; and promises in another volume to continue his 
narrative to the time of the young Prince’s accession to the 
throne. 

What makes Prussian history so interesting and singular— 
we might almost say unique—is the fact of the State being 
the work of four or five individuals. It controverts absolutely 
Buckle’s theory that statesmen and warriors do not make 
history; that, how great soever may seem the parts which 
for a brief season they play on the world’s stage, they are 
always creatures, never creators. But, as Professor Lavisse 
observes in his preface, “Nature, which prepares countries 
and forms cradles for different races, did not foresee Prussia. 
There exists no such thing as a Prussian race or territory : 
Germany is a daughter of Nature; Prussia is the work of 
man’s hand.” And yet Prussia has spread her tentacles over 
the entire Fatherland. Her King is the German Cwsar, and 
dominates Germany as completely as the Roman Cwsars once 
dominated the civilised world. 

The makers of the Prussian State, the men who raised it 
from the rank of a petty Kingdom to the position of a great 
Power, were Frederick William I. and Frederick II. The 
makers of the Reich were also two men, William and Bis- 
marck. All the Kings in question were strong men, who took 
aline of their own, heeding no more the wishes and prejudices 
of their subjects than though the latter had been pawns on 
a chess-board, or counters in a game of curds. Frederick 
William I. and Frederick II., albeit they hated each other so 
thoroughly that the Heir-Apparent desired nothing so much 
as his father’s exit, and the father offered a reward to him 
who should bring him the news of his son’s death, wrought 
for the same end, the one consciously, the other unconsciously. 
Each laboured according to his lights to decide the undecided 
existence of Prussia. The father, whom his present successor 
seems in some respects to take as a model, considered himself 
every inch a Dei gratia King, a priest and soldier ; he was “a 
man of prayers and watchwords, sufficient for himself, as in- 
tolerant of opposition as of irreligion ; a monarch who treated 
his subjects as if they belonged to him body and soul, and 
drilled and thrashed and bullied them into abject submission.” 
To this discipline the son, in his day, added enlightenment. 
His father had built barracks; he built schools, making of 
Berlin a city where university and arsenal stand side by side. 
So Prussia became military and scientific, and is military and 
scientific still. The most striking outcome of this system was, 
perhaps, the late Count von Moltke, who in 1866 organised 
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the armies of Prussia for the conquest of Germany, and in 
1870 organised the armies of Germany for the conquest of 
France. 

Although Frederick William and Frederick were so neces- 
sary to each other, their sympathies and ideals were as wide 
asunder as the poles. The first was a King-Drill-Sergeant, 
the second a King-Philosopher. The father turned most of 
his male subjects into soldiers, by whom he set such store that 
he would never go to war lest some of them should be killed; 
the son went to war without scruple, and, when he had an 
object to gain, never stopped to count the cost, whether in 
money or in lives. The old King was devout, orthodox, and 
moral; his successor, a Voltairian atheist, and as cynically 
contemptuous of every human and divine law as the proto- 
type of Machiavelli’s “ Prince.” 

Frederick William thought it would be as easy to make 
Fritz a good Christian as to turn a country bumpkin into a 
smart soldier. Nevertheless, he left nothing to chance; chose 
the lad’s tutors with care, laid down precise rules for their 
guidance, and himself superintended his education. Never, 
probably, had a lad a less joyous boyhood than the future 
hero of the Seven Years’ War. His tutors were charged never 
to lose sight of him by day or night. The King drew upa 
code of rules, any infraction of which he punished summarily 
with his cane. He regulated hour by hour the way in which 
his son was to spend his time. Of play there was no ques- 
tion, except playing at soldiers. It was ordained that on 
week days the Prince should rise at six. He was for- 
bidden to dawdle in bed, and enjoined to dress quickly. 
When he had said his little prayer, and washed his hands 
and face, he was to put on his dressing-gown and 
have his hair combed. While his hair was being brushed, 
he drank his tea or coffee. At half-past six, tutors 
and servants arrived; prayers, and a chapter of the 
Bible were read, and a hymn sung. Then (at “sharp” 
seven) lessons began, and went on till eleven, when the child 
washed his hands and face (the latter without soap) a second 
time, had his hair powdered, exchanged his dressing-gown for 
a coat, and was taken to his father, with whom he stayed till 
two. Then lessons again until five, from which hour to bed- 
time the Prince might do what he liked,—under the eye of his 
tutor, and “ provided he did nothing contrary to the will of 
God.” This was the rule of life, rigidly enforced, for a child of 
six years! No wonder that in after-years he became a sceptic 
and a rebel, and hated his father with passionate hatred. The 
wonder is that he neither lost his reason nor committed suicide. 
Yet we can never, in any given case, tell what would have been 
the result had something else happened, or some other course 
been taken. It is conceivable that Prussia owes its eminence, 
and Frederick his fame, to the miseries of his youth and the 
tyranny of his father. Had the father been soft and indulgent, 
the son, as likely as not, would have grown up an effemi- 
nate profligate ; and the son’s methods as a ruler and warrior 
were quite incompatible with the possession of a conscience, 
much more with the piety and orthodoxy which the old King 
tried so assiduously to inculeate. And it must be admitted 
that Frederick William’s ideas of religion were somewhat 
peculiar. He never allowed it to check the violence of his 
temper, or interfere with the interests of the State. He 
prohibited the preaching of predestination, because he feared 
that his soldiers might take it into their heads that they were 
predestined to desert. When the Heir-Apparent, driven frantic 
by his father’s harshness, made an attempt to leave the realm, 
the King was prevented with difficulty from putting him to 
death, a punishment which was actually inflicted on Katte, 
the intended companion of his flight. When Marshal von 
Alvensleben, Katte’s uncle, pleaded with the King on his 
nephew’s behalf, beseeching his “ very gracious lord to hearken 
to the tears and prayers of a very old man,” the “ gracious 
lord” answered that the delinquent deserved to be torn in 
pieces with red-hot pincers, and roughly forbade any further 
meddling. In trutb, albeit Frederick William did help so 
potently to create the Prussian State, he was an intoler- 
able ruffian, and towards the close of his life acted more 
like a lunatic than a sane Sovereign. The story of his 
relations with his son, and the effect of his peculiar system of 
education on his son’s character, are admirably told by Pro- 
fessor Lavisse, whose book will be read with profit by all 
who take an interest in Prussia, and the fortunes of the 
remarkable family by which it has been raised to its present 
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eminence. The thought underlying the book, a thought 
which the history of the Hohenzollern almost necessarily 
suggests, is this: What is likely to happen in the event of 
the “war lords” who created the Prussian State and the 
German Empire being succeeded by a Sovereign at once 
incompetent and vainglorious? How long would their work 
last 2 Destruction is always more rapid than growth; un- 
making than making; and one cannot forget-—we may be 
sure the French never forget for a day—that the edifice so 
patiently and laboriously built up by Frederick William and 
his greater son was destroyed in a single day—the day of 
Jena and Auerstiidt. 





HOWELL’S LETTERS.* 

Howe tu’s Letters, now more than two hundred years old, 
although comparatively forgotten, have never fallen into 
absolute neglect; and the admiration expressed for them by 
more than one famous author of our century has, to some 
extent, revived their reputation. Two years ago, a reprint in 
two little volumes appeared in the Stott Library, and was 
noticed in our columns; but the production on an elaborate 
scale of an edition likely to prove of standard value, claims 
the recognition of the reviewer, and also of the public. Mr. 
Jacobs complains, and it would seem not unreasonably, of the 
edition published by Mr. Stott :— 

“The present edition,” he writes, “has already had its adven- 
tures before publication. Planned in 1887, a prospectus was 
issued in 1888, and the first volume, containing the text and sup- 
plement, was issued to subscribers in March, 1890 unbound, and 
without a proper title-page. The documents contained in Sup- 
plement I. were calmly utilised without acknowledgment in the 
Introduction to an edition of the First Book of the Letters, which 
was issued in two volumes as part of the Stott Library, in the 
autumn of 1890. Tardy recognition, owing to my protest, was 
made in a second issue of the edition; but the calm use of whole 
documents, without acknowledgment, before their actual publica- 
tion, beats the record in such things.” 

High praise must be given to the form in which these well- 
known Letters are now published, and to the great care 
bestowed by the editor on the elucidation of their contents. 
Mr. Jacobs has spared no labour on the work; his notes, 
though abundantly copious, are not verbose, and there are few 
of them that could be spared. Very ample, also, is his intro- 
duction, and while we cannot accept all his criticisms, his 
knowledge of the period and accuracy in the statement of 
facts is not, we think, liable to be impugned. In a large work 
like this, it is, of course, impossible to examine all the sources 
of an editor’s information, or to test the trustworthiness of 
his references; but to readers conversant with books, a careless 
writer will soon betray his carelessness, and an ignorant writer 
his ignorance, and on the surface of the work, at all events, 
there is no indication of either defect. To this we may add 
that the Letters of Howell merit the labour Mr. Jacobs has 
given to them. His estimate of their value is not ours, but 
that they contain a large amount of curious and interesting 
matter is beyond all question. 

Howell, who was born in 1593, and lived, as the title-page of 
the Letters declares, to be Historiographer-Royal to Charles II., 
was a man of considerable ability, of which he had an amusing 
and unfailing consciousness. Modesty and humility were not 
among his virtues. He appears to have had no misgivings or 
doubts, and was as ready to impart his advice and knowledge 
to the Duke of Buckingham as to his friend Jack Toldervy. 
The son of a Welsh clergyman, and one of a large family, he 
“came tumbling into the world,” to use his own words, 
“a poor cadet, a true Cosmopolite, not born to land, 
lease, house, or office.” After a classical education at Hereford 
Grammar School, he went up, in 1610, to Jesus College, Oxford, 
and in 1613 was admitted Bachelor of Arts. Three years 
later, a factory was established in London for making glass 
on the Italian methods, and Howell’s earliest appointment 
was that of Steward. To further this enterprise, or for some 
other reason, he was sent to Holland and France, to Spain and 
Italy; but, after a time, his association with the glass-making 
house terminated, and Howell undertook the office of travelling 
tutor. Then, as the agent of London merchants, who were 

aggrieved by the Spanish Government’s appropriation of a 
valuable cargo, he was sent, with the approval of James I., to 
the Spanish Court, and witnessed the arrival of Prince 
Charles and Buckingham on their mad enterprise. He re- 


* Epistole Ho-Eliane. The Familiar Letters of James Howell, Historio- 


turned to England without obtaining the £30,000 claimed 
by his employers, and, finding nothing better to do, taught th 

Marchioness of Winchester Spanish. After what appears to 
have been a long waiting time, he became, for a short Period 
secretary to Lord Scrope, Lord President of the North At 
the Election of 1627, he was chosen M.P. for Richmona,j 

Yorkshire, but no record exists, says Mr. Jacobs, of his heen 
ever spoken. . 

When, on the death of the Queen-Dowager of Denmark 
an embassy was sent by Charles I., Howell was appointed to 
express the official grief in Latin, and made three orations in 
that language. The sorrow of the Danish Court, we ma 
observe in passing, was drowned in wine. At one ene 
thirty-five healths were drunk, and the King had to be carrieg 
away in his chair. Returning to London, Howell was oncg 
more to know the misery of hanging about a Court without 
employment. What means of living he had for the nezt ten 
years, Mr. Jacobs is unable to say with certainty ; but there 
can be little doubt, he says, that he was a Royalist spy, ang 
that, although hopes were held out to him of a good appoint. 
ment, this work “ was too well done for his masters to exchange 
the fidelity of expectation for the sluggishness of gratitude,” 
The outbreak of the Civil War seemed to open better pros. 
pects for Howell; but two months later he was committed to 
the Fleet by a warrant from Parliament, where he was con. 
fined for eight years, and spent his time in writing books and 
pamphlets. He lived for ten years after his release, and, as we 
have seen, was not forgotten on the Restoration. He died in 
1666. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Jacobs gives an elaborate list of 
sixty works or more, “ranging from mere broad-sheets to 
folios,” that came from Howell’s prolific pen. They are 
virtually dead, and were it not for the “ Familiar Letters,” 
Howell would be forgotten. So highly are these Letters 
esteemed by the editor, that he declares it is not till we read 
what may be called the Hpistole Eliane of Charles Lamb 
that we find Howell surpassed in ease and_ brightness, 
“Horace Walpole, indeed, puts in a fair claim to take the 
second place in the triumvirate of the brightest letter-writers 
in English. Yet Horace always seems to write with ruffles 
on his wrists, and the vast bulk of his nine volumes must 
always stand in the way of his general popularity.” And Mr. 
Jacobs goes on to praise the skill with which Howell can 
alternate grave and gay, argument and chaff, expostulation 
and narrative, consolatory or merely occasional.” 

“ He is at his best,” he says, “in the lightly sportive vein,” 
and in proof of it he refers the reader to three notelets on 
page 216, and to the writer’s recommendation of a cook on 
page 286. Fortunately, these specimens of Howell’s sportive 
vein are very brief, and can be quoted without abridgment :— 


“To Mr. Row.Lanp Gwin. 


“ Cousin,—I was lately sorry, and I was lately glad, that I heard 
you were ill, that I heard you are well.—Your affectionate cousin, 
”» 


“J H 


“To Tuomas Jones, Esq. 

“Tom,—If you are in health ’tis well; we are here all so ; and we 
should be better had we your company. Therefore, I pray leave 
the smutty air of London, and come hither to breathe sweeter, 
where you may pluck a rose, and drink a Cillibub.— Your faithful 
friend, J. H.” 

“Po D.C, 

“ The bearer hereof has no other errand but to know how youdo 
in the country, and this paper is his credential letter. Therefore, I 
pray hasten his despatch, and, if you please, send him back like the 
man in the moon, with a basket of your fruit on his back.—Your 
true friend, J. He” 

“To my Noster Lapy, tHe Lapy Coreg. 

«“ Mapam,—You spoke to me for a cook who had seen the world 
abroad, and I think the bearer hereof will fit your Ladyship’s turn. 
He can marinate fish, make jellies; he is excellent for a piquant 
sauce and the Haugowu; beside, Madam, he is passing good for an 
Oilia. He will tell your Ladyship that the reverend Matron, the 
Olla podrida, hath intellectuals and senses; mutton, beef, and bacon 
are to her as the will, understanding, and memory are to the soul; 
cabbage, turnips, artichokes, potatoes, and dates are her five 
senses, and pepper the common-sense; she must have marrow to 
keep life in her, and some birds to make her light; by all means, 
she must go adorned with chains of sausages. He is also good 
at larding of meat after the Mode of France. Madam, you may 
make proof of him, and if your Ladyship find him too saucy or 
wasteful, you may return him whence you had him.—So I rest, 
Madam, your Ladyship's humble servitor, J. He’ 


A letter recommending a footman, written in the same 
strain of conceit, is also praised by Mr. Jacobs. In our 
judgment, Howell’s attempts at humour are absurdly 





grapher-Royal to Charles II, Edited, annotated, and indexed by Joseph Jacobs, 
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pedantic, and in his more serious letters he labours to 
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tastically what his taste did not allow him to say 
This is evident throughout the volumes, but two or 
tracts must suffice to illustrate our assertion :— 











say fan 
simply. 
three short ex ; 
«Life itself,” he writes to a friend, “is not so dear to me as 
friendship, nor Virtue, in her best colours, as precious as 
your Love, which was lately so lively portrayed unto me in yours 
we) pode this present. Methinks your Letter was like a piece 
y tissue richly embroidered with rare flowers up and down, with 
. ‘ous Representations and Landskips. Albeit I have as much 
ae as you of this kind (I mean matter of Love), yet I want such 
py vo to work it upon; I cannot draw it to such a curious Web ; 
therefore you must be content with homely Polldavie Ware from 
me, you must not expect from us County-folks such Urbanities 
ol quaint Invention that you who are daily conversant with the 
Wits of the Court and of the Inns of Court abound withal.” 
To the same friend he says on another occasion :— 


« As I know your exterior person by your lincaments, so I know 
ou as well inwardly by your lines, and by those lively expressions 
ou give of yourself ; insomuch that I believe if the interior man 

within you were as visible as the outward (as once Plato wished 
that Virtue might be seen with the corporeal eyes), you would 
draw all the world after you; or if your well-born thoughts, and 
the words of your letters were echo’d in any place, where they 


might rebound and be made audible, they are composed of such 
sweet and charming strains of ingenuity and eloquence, that all 


the Nymphs of the Woods and the Valleys, the Dryades, yea, the 
Graces and Muses, would pitch their Pavilions there; nay, 
Apollo himself would dwell longer in that place with Rays, and 
make them reverberate more strongly than either upon Pindus 
or Parnassus or Rhodes itself, whence he never removes his Eye 
as long as he is above this Hemisphere.” 

And this is how Howell addresses a cousin :— 

“T received lately one of yours, which I cannot compare more 
properly than to a Posie of curious flowers, there was therein such 
variety of sweet strains and dainty expressions of Love; and 
though it bore an old date, for it was forty days before it came 
safe to hand, yet the flowers were still fresh and not a whit faded, 
but did cast as strong and fragrant a scent as when your hands 
bound them up first together, only there was one flower that did 
not savour so well, which was the undeserved character you please 
to give of my small abilities.” 

On ladies, he lavishes the same ridiculous conceits :-—I 
have discovered so much of divinity in you,” he tells the “ in- 
comparable ” Lady Cary, “that he who would find your equal 
must keep one in the other world ;” and he informs the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester that “the handmaid of God Almighty 
was never so prodigal of her gifts to any, or laboured more 
to frame an exact model of female perfection;” and “that 
the Graces wasted so much of their treasure to enrich this one 
Piece, that it may be a good reason why so many lame and 
defective fragments of womankind are daily thrust into the 
world.” 

In our day, we find it difficult to understand how a sane man 
could pen these grotesque conceits, or how an intelligent man 
or woman could read such flattery without feeling a contempt 
for the writer. Literary fashions change; and it is probable 
that, in the age of Cowley and of Donne, such passages as we 
have quoted,—and they might easily be multiplied tenfold,— 
were regarded as proofs of the author’s subtlety and wit. We 
do not blame Howell for not rising, in this respect, above the 
level of his period; but we must express our surprise and 
amusement at the editor’s astounding assertion that, until the 
time of Lamb, Howell was “ unsurpassed, in ease and bright- 
ness,” as a letter-writer. Is Mr. Jacobs ignorant of Dorothy 
Osborne’s love-letters, of the characteristic letters of Swift, 
of the delightful correspondence of Gray, of the “divine 
chit-chat” of Cowper? Noone, indeed, ever understood better 
the art of letter-writing than the Olney poet ; and for ease, for 
humour, for pathos, for charm of gossip, for happy turns of 
thought, and for a gentleness and sweetness of nature visible 
throughout, his letters are, we think, unrivalled. 

While disputing Howell’s claim to be placed in the front 
rank of English letter-writers, it must be readily admitted that 
his letters contain a great deal of attractive matter. He had 
travelled much, he was conversant with books and men, his 
acquisitions were considerable—he boasted that he could say his 
prayers in a different language every day of the week, and upon 
Sunday in seven—he had no reticence, he had the most com- 
placent sense of his own importance, and he took some part 
in public affairs at a highly interesting period. There is, 
therefore, much variety in his letters, many amusing, 
and some unrefined anecdotes, and several passages which 
may be of service to the historical student. “Familiar letters,” 
he says, “are the keys of the mind; they open all the boxes of 
the breast, all the cells of the brain, and truly set forth 
the inward man.” What such letters ought to be Howell 
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understood well, and, although he does not reach his 
ideal, his letters do, no doubt, exhibit a good deal of 
“the inward man.” They must be generally regarded 
as literary compositions, and not in all cases as genuine 
productions, written to and received by the persons to 
whom they profess to be addressed. Many, there can be 
little doubt, were composed in the Fleet Prison; and several, 
it will be seen at a glance, are simply literary essays written 
in the epistolary form. To distinguish between the letters 
that are genuine and those that are fictitious is now im- 
possible, and perhaps it does not much signify. Mr. Jacobs, 
who discusses the question carefully, arrives at the conclusion 
that they are authentic in a measure, and he is probably 
right in his conclusion. On the whole, we think that 
a correct estimate of Howell is to be found somewhere 
between the affectionate admiration expressed for him by 
Thackeray, and the cold praise bestowed by Hallam. His 
letters are terribly burdened with conceits, but in many of 
them the matter is better than the form; and when the writer 
describes what he has seen, or events which, like the murder 
of Buckingham, made a strong impression at the time, he 
does it in good English and without waste of words. 





CARLYLE ONCE MORE.* 

Some little time ago, we had the Last Words of Thomas 
Carlyle; now, in these Rescued Essays, we have “ more last 
words;” and, from a literary point of view, the Seer of 
Chelsea, like King Charles II., is “an unconscionably long 
time in dying.” The new volume is not beautiful to look at, 
being printed on paper coloured with the peculiar blue of 
skimmed milk, a tint which on the cover is relieved by a very 
dead black, the general effect being unspeakably hideous. 
It is, however, decidedly more interesting than the volume 
which preceded it, for though the Last Words comprised not 
a few attractive passages, there was comparatively little in the 
book that really demanded permanence. Perhaps even some 
of the essays collected here might, without grave loss to the 
world, have remained unrescued from the periodicals in which 
they have been so long belated; but as the rescue has been 
accomplished by Mr. Perey Newberry, we regard it with feel- 
ings that are certainly not ungrateful. 

We could best have spared the savage diatribe on Carlyle’s 
old victim, Louis-Philippe, which, even at the time of its 
earliest appearance, must have resembled the somewhat futile 
process of flogging a dead horse, but it contains at least one 
passage of that sombre Carlylean invective which does not 
coruscate or sparkle, but which glows with a white-heat of 
emotion. He speaks of the “stern almost sacred joy ” excited 
in “earnest men” by the news of the downfall of the miserable 
mockery of monarchy, and then he breaks out :— 

“ Sophist Guizot, Sham-King Louis Philippe, and the host of 
quacks of obscene spectral nightmares under which France lay 
writhing, are fled. Burst are the stony jaws of that enchanted 
accursed living tomb; rent suddenly are the leaden wrappages 
and cerements: from amid the noisome clamm and darkness of 
the grave, bursts forth, thunder-clad,a soul that was not dead, 
that cannot die! Courage: the righteous gods do still rule this 
earth. A divine Nemesis, hidden from the base and foolish, 
known always to the wise and noble, tracks unerringly the foot- 
steps of the evil-doer who is Nature’s own enemy, and the enemy 
of her eternal laws, whom she cannot pardon. Him no force of 
policy, or most dexterous contrivance and vulpine energy and 
faculty will save: into his own pit he at last does assuredly fall, 
—sometimes, as now, in the sight and to the wonder of all men.” 
This is splendid rhetoric, but it has a prophetic momentum 
which distinguishes it from the utterances of the mere 
rhetorician. Carlyle was, and is, a great ethical force, because 
—to use a well-known distinction of Cardinal Newman’s— 
he had a “real,” and not merely a “notional” apprehension 
of the moral government of the world, and saw the proofs of 
that government as clearly in the newspaper of his day as in 
centuries of ancient, and therefore half-unreal, history. And, 
just as the paper on Louis-Philippe is inspired by a fine 
moral indignation, so are the winning and pathetic pages on 
the “ Death of Charles Buller” inspired by a human tender- 
ness, the very existence of which readers of the painful 
Reminiscences have been tempted angrily to deny. No more 
winningly beautiful literary portrait than this has been 
painted in our generation, and we should feel instinctively, 
even in the absence of knowledge given by fuller records, that, 





* Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle, Edited by Perty Newverry. London 
he Leadenha'l Press. 
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it has not only the charm of beauty, but the accent of truth. 

How finely felt is the following passage, in which Carlyle 

celebrates Charles Buller’s memorable wit, exhibiting it not 

as a mere intellectual adornment of his nature, but as a gift 
through which the most admirable and lovable qualities of 
character made themselves manifest :— 

“A man of wit he indisputably was, whatever more among the 
wittiest of men. His speech, and manner of being, played every- 
where like soft brilliancy of lambent fire round the common 
object of the hour, and was, beyond all others that English 
society could show, entitled to the name of excellent, for it was 
spontaneous, like all else in him, genuine, humane,—the glittering 
play of the soul of a real man. To hear him, the most serious of 
men might think within himself, ‘How beautiful is human 
gaiety too!’ Alone of wits, Buller never made wit; he could 
be silent, or grave enough where better was going; often rather 
liked to be silent where permissible, and always was so when 
needful. His wit, moreover, was ever the ally of wisdom, not of 
folly, or unkindness, or injustice; no soul was ever hurt by it; 
never, we believe never, did his wit justly offend any man, and 
often have we seen his ready resource relieve one ready to be 
offended, and light up a pausing circle all into harmony again. In 
truth, it was beautiful to see such clear, almost childlike sim- 
plicity of heart coexisting with the finished dexterities, and long 
experiences of aman of the world. Honour to human worth in 
whatever form we find it! This man was true to his friends, true 
to his convictions,—and true without effort, as the magnet is to 
the north. He was ever found on the right side; helpful to it, 
not obstructive of it, in all he attempted or performed.” 

It is natural that some amiable but hasty readers should 
say: ‘Would that Carlyle had written always as he writes 
here—with the same urbanity, sympathy, and sweetness ’— 
ignoring what is surely the fact, that Carlyle’s occasional 
moods of tenderness impress us all the more because they 
are occasional, They are the sudden unlooked-for meltings 
of a nature to whom the melting mood was not habitual, and 
half of their charm is the charm of a fine surprise. The man 
whom the world, rightly or wrongly, will persist in regarding 
as the real Carlyle, is the writer of “ Louis-Philippe” and the 
five articles on Irish matters, which fill the remainder of the 
volume,—articles which deal out damnation rather than bene- 
diction. 

At first, these Irish papers seem even more hopelessly 
belated than their companions, for the history of the agita- 
tion for repeal, and of Lord John Russell’s “remedial 
legislation,” has, indeed, a look of tattered ancientness. As 
we read on, however, this impression of remoteness from to- 
day’s events and irrelevance to contemporary issues becomes 
perceptibly fainter. True, many of the minor issues, which 
in the aggregate compose the great Irish question, have 
changed their perspective; but what was the central and 
dominant issue in 1848, retains its place and importance in 
1892. The question now, as then, is the question whether, in 
deciding upon what shall be done with and for Ireland, 
legislation shall be moulded by considerations as to what will 
mvke Ireland “contented,” “ satisfied,” or “ happy,” or by the 
mnch more vital consideration of absolute right. The means 
which conduce, or which A imagines will conduce, to his satis- 
faction or happiness, may conduce to the dissatisfaction or 
unhappiness of B, and then it is obvious enough that the right 
remains undone; but justice to A can never be injustice to B 
or to C, or to any other nameable letter. It is at the enforce- 
ment of this fact—for a fact it is, even after the achievement 
of an Irish Home-rule majority—that Carlyle, to use Lincoln’s 
homely phrase, “kept pegging away.” Substitute “ Home- 
rule” for “ Repeal” in the following sentences, and they 
become at once a weighty contribution to our own great 
political controversy—weighty because instinct with an 
ethical fervour often wanting even in the utterances where 
we might reasonably hope to find it. If Unionism has still its 
Lord Morpeths, they are still a source of weakness :— 

“ Lord Morpeth tries to demonstrate that Ireland herself will 
be ruined without the Union; but that if it really would make 
Ireland happy, he would concede the Repeal with pleasure; but 
that it will not, and, therefore, he cannot. I go further than his 
Lordship, and say that though it made Ireland never so happy, it 
could not be conceded even in-that impossible contingency. 
Ireland and her happiness, it should with all clearness be made 
known to unreasonable noisy men, is a small matter compared 
with Britain’s and Ireland’s nobleness, or conformity to the eternal 
law—wherein alone can “ happiness ” either for Britain or Ireland 
pexonnd.«.. 552 For it behoves men to know what is fact in 
their position; only by rigorously conforming to that can they 
have the Universe on their side, and achieve any prosperity 
whatever. With fact against you, with the whole Universe and 
Eternal Law against you, what prosperity can you achieve? 
Munster mectings, O’Connell eloquence, and Mullaghmast caps 


cannot change the state of the fact, cannot alter the laws of the’ 
universe—not a whit. The universe remains Precisely what ” 
was before the Mullaghmast cap took shape among the head. ve 
of men.” Sear 

English people have a wholesome suspicion of fine phrases 
among which references to “ the universe” are included. but 
there are more than fine phrases here. Read Irish Hie 
rule majority for ‘Munster meetings” and “ Mallaghmast 
caps” and we have a practical criticism on the Present situa. 
tion. Mr. Gladstone and his followers have acted as if the 
moral quality of certain means, and the political quality of 
certain ends, had been altogether changed by the fact that in 
1885 those means and ends obtained an Irish parliamentary 
majority in their favour; and if Carlyle, with his firm hold 
of stable principles and his hate of the opportunism which 
violates them, were alive to-day, he would write as he wrote 
in 1848. 

Mr. Newberry’s editing has been somewhat perfunctory, 
His scanty notes leave unexplained many allusions now 
obscure, and he has not named the sources from which the 
articles are taken. Two of them appeared in this journal, and 
a writer in the Athenvum states that the remainder appeared 
in the Examiner and in the Irish Nation. 





FOXHOUND, FOREST, AND PRAIRIE* 
Sport is a word of many meanings. To country lads, it 
suggests ferreting for rats in a barn; to public-school boys, 
cricket and football; to Northern miners, dog-fighting and 
rabbit-coursing ; to country gentlemen, as well as to many 
dwellers in towns, fishing, shooting, and fox-hunting; to the 
multitude, horse-racing, and the odds on the Derby. There 
be also other sports, and the best of them all, according to 
Captain Elmhirst, is fox-hunting. It is fascinating, ex. 
hilarating, health-giving, and picturesque. It demands from 
its votaries courage, endurance, and address, and delights 
both men and women, horses and hounds. It is free 
from the bane of betting. And of all sports whose end 
is killing, the chase is the least cruel. The fox owes 
his continued existence in this country to the pastime to 
which he gives his name. He is tolerated and protected 
one half the year on condition of being occasionally hunted 
the other half. Tbe abolition of fox-hunting would entail, 
within a very brief period, the extermination of the fox. 
For he is a voracious beast, and earns the fate which he 
inflicts on his many victims. When a fox gets into a hen- 
roost, he kills every fowl he can catch, and devours or carries 
away one. His larder is ever full of game, and in the spring 
he digs young rabbits out of their holes, and offers them as tit- 
bits to his cubs; and he is so clever and cunning withal, that, 
though often hunted, he is by no means always killed. When 
a fox “goes away,” the chances are about ten to one in 
his favour. And there is reason for believing that being 
chased by hounds does not greatly perturb his mind. It 
has happened more than once in a run, that a hunted fox, 
while dodging through a covert, has picked up a pheasant and 
escaped with his prey. Moreover, foxes, unlike hares and 
pheasants, are never merely mutilated and left to die by 
inches ; and the number of slain is seldom great. A pack 
counting sixty couples, and hunting four days a week, may 
esteem itself fortunate if it accounts for forty brace of foxes in 
the course ofaseason. The immense popularity of fox-hunting 
in these islands, so puzzling to foreigners, is attested by the 
mere fact of its existence, and the amazing literature to which 
it gives rise. A farmer has only to raise his hand to hinder 
hunters from riding over his fields,—yet how seldom does a 
farmer commit what is thought so great an enormity; and 
in a hunting county vulpicide is regarded as a crime. 
Even farmers who do not hunt rejoice to see the gay 
throng sweep by to a “breast-high scent,” and the bay 
of the hounds and blast of the horn are music in their 
ears. And to the literature of fox-hunting there seems no 
end. Every publishing season is distinguished by the pro- 
duction of half-a-dozen hunting-novels, and few are more 
popular; while every week in the season thousands peruse 
with delight the accounts of good runs with which sporting- 
papers regale their readers. As a rule, these accounts are 
marked by a certain monotony, and redolent of slang. For 
your out-and-out hunting-man, the man who “ does ” four or 





* Foxhound, Forest, and Prairie. By Captain Pennel Elmhirst (“ Brooksby’). 
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a week, and makes sport the pursuit of his life, is 
horsey than intelligent. Though he rides straight, 

‘tes with difficulty ; calls a fox “varmint” and “long- 
ie - describes himself as “ negotiating a fence;” and, 
tail he may “have a purl” or “come a cropper,” never 
albeit ct has a fall. His reading is limited to the 
—_ f the late Mr. Surtees, the “ Riding Recollections ” 
re “ Melville, and the Field, and the range of his ideas 
é an ie as his vocabulary. On the other hand, we have 
‘ = roof that devotion to the chase is incompatible neither 
= a h culture nor literary aptitude. Trollope, Bromley 
- n a Surtees, and many others, wrote as well as they 
= 7 loved both books and hounds. Of the same sort 
— tain Elmhirst, who, as a narrator of runs and chronicler 
" cha things,” is hardly surpassed by Whyte Melville him- 
. Hy He wields a fluent pen, writes with vigour and verve, 
ond bis contributions are tr’s goiité by the readers of the Field. 
Occasionally his pen is almost too fluent; it runs away with 
him, and wanders in a maze of words. But he does not write 
for the hypercritical, and it must be said of his digressions 
that they are never ill-natured, and seldom uninteresting. 
Moreover, he has the gift of graphic delineation, and relates 
the incidents of a ran in a fashion which enables his readers, 
especially those who know aught of the chase, to pass them 
in review before their mental vision as if they were actually 


six days 
often more 


occurring. 

Had Captain Elmhirst devoted his book to fox-hunting and 
the chase of the wild deer exclusively, we should have little 
to criticise. Unfortunately, however, he begins it with an 
account of an elephant-shooting expedition in the Malay penin- 
gula, which does him little honour, and which we have read with 
indignation and pain. We are quite aware that, when elephants 
waste crops and fields, their depredations have to be checked; 
necessity has no law, and beasts must die that men may live. 
But to destroy these noble and intelligent animals in their 
native wilds, remote from culture and civilisation, for the 
mere pleasure of killing, is sheer unmitigated cruelty, cruelty 
which sinks the soi-disant gentleman to the level of the naked, 
untutored savage. And the unfeeling fashion in which the 
author describes his exploits, and gloats over his victims, adds 
tohis offence. Take the account of his first piece of butchery. 
He has come on a herd of elephants feeding in a glade :— 

“Tt was a splendid sight to see the huge brutes feeding, their 

great forms moving about like perambulating houses, and the 
young ones, of which there were two or three (one no larger than 
adonkey), frisking about, hitting each other with their trunks 
and screaming in their play.” 
This charming and interesting scene would have moved some 
men to pity, but Captain Elmhirst’s sole thought is ruthless 
slanghter. The herd moves, he mancuvres, and presently 
finds cover and the opportunity for which he has been watching. 
This is the sequel :— 


“Rounding a bush, I found myself right among them; but, 
though I could see two or three, I could not get a front shot 
at any. There was now only about a quarter of an hour of 
daylight left; so, fearing to lose the chance altogether, I let fly 
behind the ear of the nearest elephant, and in a slanting direction, 
for his brain. (The brain, it would seem, is the only really proper 
place to shoot for; an elephant seems not even to be incon- 
venienced by a shot in any other part.) He was not more than 
fifteen yards from me, and dropped to the shot. The left barrel 
of the rifle went off at the same moment, either from the heavy 
charge of powder, or because I touched both triggers in the 
excitement of the moment. Taking my other gun from the gun- 
bearer, I ran towards the elephant, which had fallen, and which 
lay right between me and the others I wished to get at. I tired 
over him at two others moving across. The first fellow took no 
notice of the shot, but the second got it hot behind the ear, 
stopped, staggered, but recovered himself, and bundled off. The 
whole herd were now on foot and all about me, no doubt con- 
fused by the firing right among them, for they ran about 
yelling and trumpeting, without either charging or flying. I 
londed my guns as quickly as I could behind a tree, when 
I found the wounded elephant trying to recover his legs. 
Thinking to give him a finisher, I fired both barrels of the rifle 
into his head; but this seemed merely to awake him, for he re- 
gained his legs and was shuffling off when I snatched the smooth 
bore (8) from Houssan, ran round him and met him. I let him 
come on till his trunk, which he was stretching out towards me, 
nearly touched the muzzle of the gun, when I gave him a shot 
just over the eye, and down he came with a crash on his side like 
a dead horse.” 

On another occasion, Captain Elmhirst hits an elephant “ very 
badly in the head,” and the poor creature’s track across the 
Plain is marked by blood and bloody froth. A second, getting 
afront shot, “flounders off with as much lead in his head as 








he could carry with any degree of comfort.” A third, struck 
between the eye and ear, “turned completely round like a dog 
after his tail, blundering on and off his knees, and C. finished 
him with his left barrel behind the ear.” 

How exultant C. must have felt, and what a proud moment 
for both these British sportsmen when they saw the poor, 
stricken creature “flounder off with as much lead in his head 
as he could comfortably carry”! But Captain Elmhirst was 
not always so fortunate. <A few days afterwards, an elephant 
into which he had fired five bullets (one steel-tipped) suc- 
ceeded in getting away, to our author’s intense disgust. After 
the final shot, Captain Elmhirst fell “all his length,” and 
almost under his victim, who, however, “ instead of smashing 
me, made off into the jungle, and I never saw him again.” 
We almost wish he had been smashed, if only because he has 
not one word of compassion for the unhappy creature he had 
riddled with bullets. 

While following with his companions yet another elephant 
(which: they had wounded), Captain Elmbhirst fell among 
wasps, “or some little brutes even more venomous,” which 
stung his face and neck awfully, so that the elephants 
were in a measure, though most inadequately, avenged 
on their enemy. The animal in question, being wise 
in his generation, “made off faster than. the shots,” 
a proceeding for which he is unfairly stigmatised as “a 
thorough cur.” What else could the creature do? The 
contest, even though he had invited it, was not equal. His 
three persecutors had each a double-barrelled, death-dealing 
rifle, the elephant only his strength and bulk, the latter a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, the former unavailable, since the bipeds 
would have taken good care that he never got within reach of 
them. If Captain Elmhirst, when unarmed, or armed only with 
a thick stick, were beset by three boys, armed with rifles, and 
intent on making a target of him at short range, would he 
consider it cur-like to make off “faster than the shots,” to 
hide behind a door, or crouch behind a wall? We cannot 
think that in this instance it lies in Captain Elmhirst’s mouth 
to reproach the elephant with cowardice; if the animal could 
speak he might retort, and with reason, that the cowardice was 
on the other side. For our own part, we see no more valour 
in the feats described by our author than in pole-axing oxen; 
and butchering horned cattle for the shambles is surely less 
eruel and ignoble than slaughtering elephants for amusement. 





CHARLES SIMEON.* 

PERSONALITY is one of the most extraordinary forces in 
existence. The ten talents making up the ideal of perfect 
success and absolute power may be divided into gifts of cir- 
cumstances and traits of character. The former comprise 
birth, appearance, wealth, position, reputation ; the latter per- 
ception, receptiveness, practicality, personality, and wisdom. 
All power may be reduced to or evolved from the possession 
of some of these very distinct gifts, which may be found 
singly or together, but should not be confused with each 
other. The man of good birth may not only lack money but 
position ; and, still more, perhaps he has no reputation, moral 
or intellectual; and appearance (which includes the divisible 
gifts of health and attractiveness of physique), may be no 
mean factor in easing the road to reward. Power to perceive 
and know, as the prayer-book reminds us, is by no means 
joined with that ability to do things, and get things done by 
others which seems the birthright or acquired magic of some 
organisers and workers. And wisdom is the supreme and 
rarest gift. But personality is apart from all. It is the sum 
of strength and weakness alike in the iusignificant and in the 
men of mark and might. It is individuality. Yet the talent 
of personality may be wholly lacking in a great man, and it 
may make a small man extremely important in his own gene- 
ration; added to other gifts, the magnetism of personality is, 
of course, irresistible; and, if found in the sphere of art, it 
may give a writeror an artist, or their subjects, a place on the 
roll of fame. 

When dealing with such a character as that of Charles 
Simeon (1759-1836), it is essential to recognise personality as 
one of his chief gifts. Otherwise (no more than the ponderous 
tome to which Mr. Shorthouse some years ago recalled our 
attention in his preface to Sir Percival), the well-written sum- 
mary gives us little idea why Mr. Simeon gained success and 

















* Charles Simcon. By H.G, Moule. London: Methuen and Co. 1892. 
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reputation, and left so many traces of his earnest work in one 
‘of the two movements towards greater holiness in the English 
Church. Probably few of our readers would sympathise with 
some of the contributions of the “Simeonites ” to the discus- 
sions of our great religious revolution, but it must not be 
forgotten that they, too, did contribute to the nineteenth- 
century reformation in the Anglican Communion, and they 
also have monuments to which, when challenged, they may 
point. As Mr. Gladstone last week observed, “ Simeon deserves 
a place, and a very honourable place, in the history of both 
Church and University.” 


Educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, Charles 
Simeon seems to have been fortunate in innately possessing 
the spirit of discipline. A fast for the school was ordered,— 
he carried it to extremes. The college rule of compulsory 
communion led to his “conversion.” “If I must attend,” 
he said, “I must prepare for my attendance there.” 
The phraseology is entirely different, but R. H. Froude’s 
Remains scarcely reveal greater asceticism and _per- 
sonal struggle than the Memoir of Simeon. There is the 
same courage in apportioning a self-punishment that can 
be felt; the same facing of what some would term small 
faults; the same use of what to many others were perfunctory 
obligations as means of spiritual discipline. Like Froude, 
Simeon suffered from self-consciousness, which is, indeed, the 
thorn in the flesh of all who are to influence their fellows. 
Some burn it out of themselves, others have it burnt out of 
them; and, perchance, it conquers others. The public charge 
of conceit—though the young man may be least where he is 
supposed to be most aggressive—is often smoke revealing the 
hidden fire only kept under by force. 


Besides our interest of character in the life of any devoted 
religious worker, and that which arises out of the description 
to a new generation of one who to them is but a name, in some 
cases vaguely associated with what is uncongenial,—we glean 
quaint ideas of past doings that by their very naturalness 
relight the forgotten dark. Can we now imagine a chaplain 
apologising for examining any young man, and excusing him- 
self on the ground that he would be asked by the Bishop 
whether or no he had examined all the ordination candidates ? 
There was dislike to any enthusiasm, as we know, in those 
days; but the pleasantest form it took was in the repetition 
(probably by the Vicar) of the old clerk’s exclamation to his 
master, after Simeon had been the preacher: “ Oh! Sir, Iam 
so glad you are come, now we shall have some relief.” 
Simeon’s “conventicle meetings” were the result of his 
churchwardens not allowing the use of the parish church, 
except on the bi-weekly occasions they thought proper. 

When a new movement is successful, it is almost impossible 
to judge how far opposition to it is persecution for the sake of 
righteousness, or how much is punishment for personal faults. 
Both causes usually combine to make it unpleasant for all 
leaders, and Simeon appears to have had his full share of 
calumny and of reproof, and to have borne both very well. 
As already said, his personal discipline and care for fitting 
himself for his work were always extreme. One instance 
(though given, we believe, elsewhere) may be quoted from Mr. 
Moule’s pages :— 

“ This early rising did not come easily to him ; it was a habit 
resolutely fought for and acquired. Finding himself too fond of 
his bed, he had resolved to pay a fine for every offence, giving half- 
a-crown to his servant. One morning, as he lay warm and com- 
fortable, he caught himself reasoning that the good woman was 
poor, and that the half-crown would be very useful to her. But 
this practical fallacy was not to be tolerated ; if he rose late again 
he would walk down to the Cam and throw a guinea into the 
water. And so he did, though not without a great struggle, for 
guineas were not abundant in his purse, and also he had learnt to 
look on them as his Lord’s money. But for his Lord’s sake the 
coin was cast in, and there it lies yet, no doubt, in the river’s 
keeping. Simeon never transgressed in that way again.” 

The discipline and personal sanctification, of which such 
actions are but expressions, of course tell in any school, and 
attract all persons within the limits (rarely much beyond 
them) of the doctrine taught. Thus it followed that the man 
who prepared his own sermons found himself teaching his 
methods. The term “skeleton-outline ” is so frequently em- 
ployed now, that we fail to understand why “skeletons ” 
awakened such ridicule, and, equally, why Simeon received 
such applause for what appear to us the veriest commonplaces 
of oratory. Again, we have to translate our own almost un- 
conscious use of friends, and of books, for the furtherance of 








spiritual advancement, into the need of the man w 
himself willing and able to profit by Simeon’s cop: 
parties. The form does not appear to us calculated 
shyness and to stimulate mutual aid, but the value of such 
occasions only personal experience can prove. Amongst . 
initiated of any party, or school, there always is such ae 

versation as no outsider can conceive as possible; ang the 

most useful and interesting of letters are those in which the 

writer has spoken out of his heart to his friend, wit) to 

thought that a wider audience would ever recognise their trath 

Some such letters from and to Simeon are given here, Al 
interested in saintly lives would do well to avail themselves of 
the chance of reading this little volume. Unlike many other 
Lives, it Ieads no further. One does not feel drawn (speaking 
as a general reader) to explore further. But that is not the 
fault of Mr. Moule; he has done his work well. 

A lady who was engaged in making a compilation of 
quotations from devotional authors, the other day made q 
curious observation. For her purpose she did not wish t 
confine her selection to any one set of names. “ What am | 
to doP” she said. “I do wish to have quotations from those 
called Low Church, but they won’t be quoted. Newman, 
Pusey, Gore, and all those men, are quotable; so are Spurgeon, 
Ward Beecher, Pearse ; but Low Church people have scarcely 
any pithy phrases.” On thinking it over, the lady seemed to 
have some ground for her assertion. Simeon’s sermons remind 
us of it. Mr. Moule has given few quotations, and of these 
quotations we cannot find a specimen to give. And yet there 
is no doubt that Charles Simeon, in all his capacities of 
organiser, friend, adviser, leader, had the gifts of clear 
thought, much common-sense, energetic language, and of 
personal persuasiveness. Greatly in earnest, devoted to God's 
work, he served the sympathetic of his own generation and 
prepared the way for others in wider movements, even if some 
of his influence has passed, and more will pass, away. 
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TWO STORIES BY MR. HENTY.* 

THIS is one of the freshest and liveliest of Mr. Henty’s stories, 
Godfrey Bullen, sent out to join his father’s business in St, 
Petersburg, gets himself mixed up with some Nihilist con. 
spirators. Mr. Henty shows the skill of an old hand in the 
way in which he contrives the lad’s entanglement. Twice is 
offence given to the authorities, each time exactly as might 
very well happen with an unsuspicious lad who takes it 
for granted that every pleasantly mannered person means 
well. This repetition of course makes the disastrous result 
highly probable. Arrest is followed by deportation to 
Siberia, a process which Mr. Henty describes after the 
best authorities, and in so graphic a way that one who 
had actually been in charge of a Cossack guard might 
very well be proud of it. Russian prisons and Russian 
mines naturally come into the story; Mr. Henty does not 
exactly paint them in couleur de rose, but they are less black 
in his pages than, say, in Mr. Kennan’s. Of course, Godfrey 
escapes, taking with him a young Tartar with whom he has 
made friends at the mines. Their adventures—they escape 
by the way of the Arctic Sea, if any of our young readers 
should chance to find the information useful—make a brisk 
story; one might criticise it, perhaps, as too uniformly 
successful. Scarcely a hitch occurs from beginning to end; 
if such a journey were possible, not “one in five years,” but 
hundreds of exiles would find their way over the Norwegian 
frontier. One praiseworthy feature in the book is, that there 
is not a word of love-making from beginning to end. It isa 
pity that the writer should have put into the mouth of a 
paterfamilias, who is evidently intended for a sensible man, 
some Philistine nonsenseabout Greek being of no use, and about 
the deplorable mistake of not teaching Godfrey to write a 
good hand. Public schools are not places for writing copies. 
As for good writing, anybody who will take pains can acquire 
it in a month. 

If in the story just noticed Mr. Henty is slightly Philo- 
Russ, In Greek Waters shows him to be slightly Philo-Turk; 
anyhow, not Phil-Hellene. He tells us, indeed, in his preface 
that “never during modern times has a struggle been dis- 
graced by such deeds of cruelty and massacre as those which 
prevailed on both sides ;” but, on the whole, in his picturing 
of events “the Greek dogs get the worst of it.” It is difficult 





* (1.) Condemned as a Nihilist. By G. A. Henty. London: Blackie and fon, 
1893,——(2.) In Greek Waters. Same Author and Publishers, 
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ro find a redeeming trait in any Greek that figures in the 


except it be the courage and capacity with which 
—" known leader Kanaris is credited. But the 
oa Sigua at least, polite and calm, and sometimes 
oe oth keep their word when they have passed it. 
A an recods the doings of a Mr. Beveridge, who, having 
The Greek blood in his veins, charters a vessel to act 
a“ rivateer on the Greek side. What he sees of the struggle 
wt him, however, to devote his energies to mitigating the 
hg hee shown by both parties, in rescuing prisoners, and the 
ig There is some lively adventures and spirited narrative 


i part of the book, though it must be said that Mr. 
Rereridge, a shy and helpless student in the beginning of the 


story, develops 2 marvellous amount of sagaciiy and presence 
of mind in the face of danger and amidst very embarassing 
circumstances. We have no fault to find with Mr. Henty’s 
preferring the adventures of the ‘ Misericordia’ and her crew 
to the somewhat dreary and complicated annals of the War 
of Independence ; but it is lawful to complain that nearly a 
third of the book is expended before we get to “ Greek waters ” 
at all. A certain Dr. Macfarlane is the chief speaker on behalf 
of the Turks, and he has sometimes right on his side; but 
he is surely wrong when enlarging on the splendour of the 
view of Constantinople. He goes on to say :—‘ The Turk has 
a grand soul, or he never would have imagined a dream of 
beanty like this.’ No one, we venture to say, ever before 
attributed “a grand soul” to the Turk, though he has, or had, 
certain barbarian virtues. As for Constantinople, he has 
done his very best to spoil it. Nature did much for it, and 
the Greeks much ; what the Turks have done is best appre- 
ciated after a few hours spent in the city. 





STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD.* 
Tur dozen or so of stories that Miss Ingelow has put together 
in this volume all evince her exquisite literary touch; the 
plainest narrative, the simplest facts, under her wand be- 
come gilded, as it were, with the fascination of her style, 
and her imaginative yet unerring insight into human motives. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature about these little stories 
is the clearness and force of the moral teaching conveyed in 
them. Miss Ingelow tells the story skilfully, with many 
artistic touches, and we read to the end fascinated by the 
charm of the writer; then the moral, which has hitherto been 
running ina steady under-current through the whole narrative, 
without in any way obtruding itself, stands out fully revealed 
by the stoppage of the narrative. Whether it is the 
beauty of the tale that makes us more ready to acquiesce 
in the moral, or the quiet insistence with which it has been 
woven into the thread of the story, one cannot say; but at the 
end we feel that the moral has been driven home with quite un- 
accustomed force. Miss Ingelow deals with all kinds and 
conditions of people, and they always move so naturally that 
it is with difficulty the reader realises that the story is so true 
in the region of imagination, and that we have been beguiled 
into believing it true in the region of fact. All the weapons 
and resources of the story-teller are at her command, and she 
wields them with the skill of a master. ‘‘ The Grandmother’s 
Shoe” is one of those little literary gems, clear, yet finished, 
that linger in the memory. The picture of the Quaker family, 
the solemn quiet of the routine of their life, the garden, the 
recess wherein the grandmother sat, and the shoe which caused 
such terror to the two children by reason of its meaning the 
presence of the wearer—the stern-faced old lady whose looks 
disapproved of children, because they were children—is a work 
of art so living, so natural, that it holds us fascinated. It isas 
if one had walked into the house, smelt the flowers in the 
garden, and seen the apricot tree with its six beautiful fruits, and 
the recess ; one sees the curtain moving in the air, and the leaves 
blown across the floor, and the suggestive shoe peeping out from 
the curtain. How touching, too, is the story and the teaching 
conveyed in “Little Rie and the Rosebuds”! A beggar- 
woman leaves her hired child at the door of a cottage inhabited 
by a mistress and her one servant. The child is taken in, and 
soon becomes a pet; but though well behaved, it has never 
known the difference between right and wrong, and the lady, 
strict, though kind, punishes it once too often for an imagined 
theft, and it rans away. Here the story ends, for the runaway 
is never found. How admirably, too, is the value of the present 


a Told to a Child. By JeanIngelow. Illustrated, London: Gardner 
and Co, 





put before us in “The Golden Opportunity ”! A little girl has 
three coins of different value given her, respectively her golden, 
silver, and copper opportunities. It is not till she has given 
a forlorn old body her penny that she realises one. With this 
penny, be it said, the old woman goes to the post-office to buy 
a halfpenny candle, so that the last night she and her husband 
can spend in the cottage they leave on the morrow, may have 
some comfort. She has a letter, paying her rent, handed to 
her, and the couple read it at home by the half of the “ copper 
opportunity.” 

Two or three of the stories make use of the fairy world for 
their purpose; and in the “ One-Eyed Servant,” it is only at 
the last, so skilful and circumstantial in detailis Miss Ingelow, 
that we recognise that a needle is meant. And another good 
“surprise ” is the capital little satire, “Mr. John Smith,” so well 
done that not till the climax comes do we read the true mean- 
ing aright, and realise the moral embodied so cleverly in the 
biography of an utterly useless man. It is evidently meant 
for older children. Stories Told to a Child is one of the 
classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow never 
did better work than these little stories, which seem to be per- 
fection from whatever point we regard them. 





TWO STORIES BY MISS BRAMSTON.* 

Lottie Levison is, we think, one of the best things that Miss 
Bramston has done. It is mainly a study of character done 
in very broad and effective strokes; but it combines with this 
a well-constructed story. Lottie, the daughter of a marine 
store dealer of doubtful honesty in South London, is fired 
with the ambition to rise above her surroundings. A visit to 
some country cousins disgusts her with the vulgarity and rough- 
ness of her home surroundings. She bends the force of a resolute 
will towards the object of becoming “quiet and respectable.” So 
far, we have nothing out of the common. A purpose of this 
kind may be quite successfully accomplished without really 
elevating the moral nature of the person who makes it. For 
that something deeper is required, and the girl finds it ina 
call to go back to the very associations from which she has 
made such an effort to shake herself free. This part of the 
story is admirable. Few things could be more difficult to treat 
ina way that satisfies the canons of literary taste than a “ con- 
version.” But it is done in the description of how it is borne in 
upon Lottie Levison by the discourse, which she hears ata 
“mission,” that she is bound to give up everything to help her 
sick mother. None of the usual religious phraseology is used. 
It is quite possible that the girls account of her experiences 
would not satisfy a professional view of such things; but one 
feels that it was a real call to her, anda very pathetically told 
story it is. Possibly the ending is open to criticism. It 
would, we cannot but think, have been better to have left the 
heroine of the tale without the consolation of a lover who 
replaces the one whom she has been compelled to renounce, 
or, if that was too heroic, to have been content with the mere 
hint that such consolation might come. Probably, however, 
Miss Bramston knows the public for which she caters so well, 
and is aware that it entertains the gravest objection to any 
ending but a happy one. 

In The Adventures of Denis there is no such powerful motive 
as in the tale already noticed. The scene is laid in a Derby- 
shire village, and the time is the 45. Miss Bramston takes 
no special pains to reproduce the style of the period, 
and it would not be difficult to quote expressions which 
are distinctly anachronisms. But her characters have 
the appearance of being substantially faithful to fact, 
Sir John Maltwood, ready to serve either the House of 
Hanover or the House of Stuart, if only he can get the coveted 
peerage ; Edward Winter, whose Jacobitism does not go fur- 
ther than a patient acquiescence in poverty; and that restless 
conspirator his son; and Macdonald of Glendarg, the simple 
Highland chief, are well-defined types which it is easy to 
recognise. The story moves briskly on, and Denis never ceases 
to keep our interest in him awake from the day when footman 
Charles takes him from the desolate Derbyshire parsonage, 
down to the time when we leave him with his boyhood’s love, 
Phyllis Winter. The way in which the Macdonalds show their 
gratitude for the service that Denis and Phyllis render to 
their chief is very happily contrived. Among other things 
for which we are grateful to Miss Bramston is her quotation 





* (1.) Lottie Levison, By M. Bramston. London: National Society,——(2.) The 
Adventures of Denis, Same Author and Publisher. 
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uit from the note to Rokeby of Scott’s admirable Jacobite song, 
which begins— 
“ It was all for our rightful King 
That we left fair Scotland strand, 
It was all for our rightful King 
That we e’er saw Irish land, 
My dear, 
That we e’er saw Irish land.” 













































































CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


Soap Bubble Stories. By Fanny Barry. (Skeflington and Son.) 

—These are certainly as good specimens of the modern fairy-tale 
as any that we have ever seen. If Miss Barry chooses to write in 
the Hans Andersen manner, as, for instance, she does in “‘ Dame 
Fossie’s China Dog,” and “ A Scrap of Etruscan Pottery,” she does 
it very well. “The Hedgehogs’ Coffee Party,” again, is a model 
of quaint sub-humorous fancy. Sometimes we have little trans- 
scripts of real life, as in the “Story of Siena,” and “ Uncle 
Volodia,” a Russian tale, but without the prevailing Russian 
melancholy, and these two are very good. Are all these, we 
wonder, of Miss Barry’s own imagining? If so, we congratulate 
her on a most unusual versatility of talent. Fairy Tales in Other 
Lands. By Julia Goddard (Cassell and Co.)—Miss Goddard gives 
us here some old favourites in a dress not new, perhaps, but un- 
familiar to our eyes. ‘‘A Chinese Beauty and the Beast,” for 
instance, relates how “ Pearl of the Sea,’ youngest daughter 
of the merchant Pekoe, gives her father the commission 
to bring home for her a piece of the Great Wall. He is 
arrested while doing this, and only released on promising to 
give his youngest daughter to a hideous Tartar. In the end the 
hideous Tartar is changed intoa good-looking Chinese gentleman, 
To Western eyes Tartars and Chinese are not very different, but 
then we are not judges. In “Saoud and his Steed” we havea 
variant of Whittington and his cat. Saoud, employed in a 
wealthy Arab’s stable, has an injured colt given to him, and makes 
his fortune out of it. Magnus finds the Princess Ingeborg shut 
up in the form of a white bear, and releases her by cutting off its 
head ; and Lili, a Japanese young lady, narrowly escapes being 
eaten up by the alligator which had devoured her grandmother. 
It would be interesting to know whether any or all of these stories 
are genuine growths. Fairy Tales from the Far East. Adapted 
from the Birth stories of Buddha, By Theo. Gift. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—These are fables rather than fairy tales, fables 
wherein birds and beasts confabulate, and which have morals 
after the approved fashion. The quails which escape the fowler when 
they can agree, fall to quarrellfag, and become his prey (we are 
reminded of Ovid, ‘‘ecce coturnices inter sua proelia vivunt”) ; 
the tortoise that can’t hold its tongue is dashed to pieces; 
on the other hand, an ingenious crab outwits a crane, 
“Selim’s Fortune; or, Small beginnings make great Ends,” 
is a moral tale. But whether rightly called or no, these 
fairy tales are entertaining. —~ Brownies and Rose-Leaves, 
By Roma White. (Blanche Cram.) (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
There is a good deal of prettiness and quaint fancy in these stories, 
but they want action. We doubt whether the children will not 
prefer the old favourites, the young princes and Jacks who cut 
off giant’s heads, and perform other exciting feats.——The Treasure 
House of Fables. Collected and Edited by G. Moir Bussey. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) —This is a collection of fables, numbering 
in all more than six hundred, gathered from writers of all times; 
from ZEsop, whoever he may have been, down to Cowper. The 
collection is a large one, contains the old favourites, and may be 
relied on as free from objection. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley, LLD. Vol. VIII. (Cassell 
and Co.)—“ From Surrey to Spenser” expresses the range of 
subject which this volume includes. It is not, however, inclusive 
as far as the lower limit is concerned. Spenser is mentioned 
only, the full treatment of his life and work being reserved for 
another volume. The first chapter is given to Surrey, but the 
most interesting part of it is the vindication of the poet’s relation 
to “Geraldine.” Geraldine was nine years old when Surrey first 
saw her. “He took his part in the now fashionable way of 
writing love verses, but made his position very clear to those 
about him by adopting for the lady of his rhymes a hapless little 
girl of royal blood, to whom it was, with many of the courtiers, a 
pleasure to be kind.” Chapter iii. is given to the “courtly 
makers ” of Henry VIII.’s reign, the king himself being cne of 
them. Professor Morley next deals with “ Masques and Interludes 
—rise of the English Drama—the first English Comedy.’ This 
“ first comedy ” was Nicholas Udall’s “Ralph Roister Doister,’ the 
“ Miles Gloriosus” of our stage. Our literature then becomes 











busied themselves about other things. Literature took : 
start with the accession of Elizabeth. There was still 
religious controversy, but the drama, among other thin, ™e 
rapidly developing. The writing of chronicles, too, bee 
occupation, as the names of Stow, Grafton, and Camden ped 
show. Among the later glories of the century are Philip fae 
and Raleigh. "Y 

Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood. By J. Macdonald Oxley, LL.D. (Hoda 
and Stoughton.)—This “story from Nova Scotia” jg ploondaiis 
written, and has the advantage of a certain novelty in ity 
surroundings. Boys seem to be much the same in Novag Scot; 
as they are here, though they call playing truant « meechin +4 
and are punished for their transgressions—as indeed tesla 
“new Scotland ”’—with the “taws,” instead of the birch or a 
cane. Bert Lloyd is a fine manly young fellow, and his stry, 
for right with others, and with himself, can hardly be read wi 
some profit. 

Robin Redbreast. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W.and R. Chambers.) 
—This “story for girls,” is excellently suited to the readers for 
whom it is intended. There is just a touch of romance in it, 
Old Lady Myrtle’s love for Jacinth, grand-daughter of another 
Jacinth, who had been the friend of her youth, and her aversion 
to the kinsfolk who had brought such trouble upon her house 
combine to make a powerful situation. At the same time, Jacinth 
and her sister, the impulsive Frances, are well-drawn types of 
character, and there is an excellent lesson in the way in which 
the two bear themselves in the circumstances in which they have 
to meet. Li:tle Eugene, though he plays no particular part in the 
story, is one of the charming little boys that Mrs. Molesworth 
knows so well how to draw. 


St. Dunstan’s Fair. By M. J. C. Lee. (National Society.) — 

There is a very charming description of an old Kentish Manor. 
house in St. Dunstan’s Fair, and the children who figure in it 
are spirited young creatures whose acquaintance we are glad to 
make, But the story is scarcely to our taste. The pretty Nancy 
jilts her lover George in the vain hope of attracting an admirer of 
asuperior station. George enlists, strikes his officer, the admirer in 
question, deserts, and ultimately meets a soldier’s death on the 
field of Waterloo. The children’s part is to keep the deserter 
hidden away while he is seeking a last interview with his faithless 
sweetheart. 
Four on an Island. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—Mrs. Meade takes us to the coast of Brazil, where the “four ”— 
two girls and two boys—are carried out to sea in a boat, land on 
a desert island, and contrive, by the help of an opportunely 
discovered wreck, to live there for some three months. Crusoe 
stories have, we fancy, a charm about them which is not readily 
worn out—what child has not fancied himself a Crusoe at some 
time or other ?—and in the hands of so practised a writer as Mrs, 
Meade are sure to have asuccess. Four on an Island is a favourable 
specimen of its class. 


Olga’s Dream. By Norley Chester. Tlustrated by Harry 
Furniss and Irving Montagu. (Skeffington.)—This “ nineteenth 
century fairy-tale,” as the author describes it, is decidedly good 
fun. A child may read it without looking for anything but the 
first intention ; older readers will certainly find the second inten- 
tion amusing : The Asses’ Bridge, with the baffled asses on one side 
and the “ Riders” on the other; History, with her “‘ Page,” who can 
find nothing better for her guests than salad with dry “leaves,” 
and dates, and cannot recognise her whitewashed or half-white- 
washed figures (the operator on Henry VIII. was frightened off by 
the alarming array of his wives); “Giant Science,” with his 
children, the twins Phonograph and Microphone, among them, 
the boys and girls who dine off Lambs’ Tales, are among the 
curious personages whom Mr. Chester describes with real humour, 
and whom Mr. Furniss and his fellow-artist picture with 1 
delightful quaintness. Now and then we have some good verse, 
as, e.g. when we are told that among the happy results of modern 
education :— 
“There is Thompson whose father plouzhs fie’ds, 
In ignorance, g oomy and dark, 
By the fruits which much studying y‘elds 
He is starving to-day as a clerk,” 

The Boys’ Own Annual and The Girls’ Own Annual. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—These two volumes are as full of good reading 
and spirited illustration as usual, and are, as usual, distinguished 
by just the right sort of differences. The Girls’ Annual, we see, 
appeals to its public by a list of contribut urs, showing well-known 
names in literature and art, a commendation which the fellow 
periodical dispenses with. Are we to suppose that one public is 
more critical than the other, or that it is more likely to know 
what these names mean? A volume which can show, to men- 
tion writers only, such names as Dr. George Macdonald, Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Linneus Banks, Miss Sarah Doudney, Miss 
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Isabella Fyvie Mayo, Mrs. Sarah Tytler, and Archdeacon Wil- 
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than sixty others, all more or less of repute, 
ake a boast of them. The contents of the two 

-odicals quite defy description or analysis. We may say that 
period on cricket and sport in the Boys’ Annual seem par- 
the papers d. There is an amusing sketch of that very curious 
ticularly ” Yorkshire fishing-match. Among the serials are a 
ST ae ure and Peril in Borneo,” by Ashmore Russan and 
omaies k Boyle, and “ The Champion of the Kremlin,” by David 
agg pi it will be seen, have subjects with which they 
= home. Among the fiction in the Girls’ Annual are “ Sack- 
are at a Ashes » by Ruth Lamb; “The Studio Mariano,” by 
percha a and “A Battle with Destiny,” by John 
8 


Saunders. 
Historic Houses of the Uniled Kingdom. (Cassell and Co.)— 
we have descriptions, the work of skilful pencils und pens of 
est nd-twenty famous houses, beginning with Welbeck Abbey, 
oT alin with Chillingham Castle, the interest of this last 
- 7 one might say, prehistoric rather than historic ; for while 
area made much figure in English story, it is famous for the 
i t relics of the wild cattle which once roamed over the whole 
a It may be noted that, out of the total of twenty-four, two 
s - Scotch (Floors Castle, the seat of the Dukes of Roxburghe, 
. (a Tweed, and Cawdor, near the Moray Frith), and three 
Irish, Malahide, Kilkenny, the seat of the Ormondes, and Lis- 
nore, the Irish abode of the Dukes of Devonshire. The most 
famous, historically, of the English houses are Warwick Castle, 
which may, perhaps, be placed at the very head of the list, as in- 
habited still by the descendants of Siward de Arden, son of the 
Turchil whose heirs were deprived of the Earldom by the Con- 
queror.) Hatfield, Berkeley Castle (which is, indeed, a formidable 
rival to Warwick), Longleat (though its associations are more 
recent), and Naworth (the abode of “ Belted Will”). 


The Story of John G. Paton. Told for Young Folks by the Rev. 
James Paton. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Here is a book of 
adventure — adventure in real life—which it would not be 
easy to match in fiction. “Thirty Years Among South Sea 
Cannibals ” is the descriptive sub-title ; but what the story really 
is, how full of thrilling incident, and what sort of a man the hero, 
can only be realised by actual acquaintance. The story has been 
re-told with a special view to a new audience, and some incidents 
not before related have been introduced. The simplicity of the 
narrative, a characteristic in which it stands certainly unsur- 
passed, remains. It would be difficult to find as admirable a 
present for a young reader as this volume. A boy must be better 
for reading of such courage and devotion; and if only one in a 
thousand could be stirred up to emulate it, how great the gain ! 


The Bull-Calf and other Tales, By A. B. Frost. (Nimmo.)— 
Mr. Frost tells by the aid of a comic pencil and a sparing use of 
letterpress curious stories of misadventure,—how a philanthropist 
buys a calf because he thinks it cruel to make it into veal; how 
two elderly people seek to renew their childhood by rolling down 
a hill, and repent of their frolic; and sundry other humorous 
tales. We do not always understand the fun—as, for instance, 
in the “Frontier Episode of the Next War ”—but it is sometimes 
effective. Mr. Frost, we see, hails from America. 
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A delightful volume, including as it does under its covers three 
old favourites, is Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, and Lob Lie- 
by-the-Fire, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott (S.P.C.K.) Author and artist are both beyond the 
reach of praise; but if by chance there is any one who does not 
know how happily pen and pencil were combined to set forth 
these stories, he cannot do better than at once repair his ignorance. 


Three little periodical volumes may be mentioned together. 
The Rosebud Annual (Clarke and Co.), very copiously illustrated, 
it has three hundred pictures, among which the drawings of 
animals seem to us notably good; Little Folks, New and Enlarged 
Series (Cassell and Co.), also remarkably well illustrated, and 
with its usual supply of good reading; and The Dawn of Day 
(8.P.C.K.), a monthly parish magazine, and well suited, we do not 
doubt, for its purpose. 


Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. Collected and narrated by 
Patrick Kennedy. (Macmillan.)—The folk-lore of the Celtic 
inhabitants of Ireland, and the legends of the heroic period of the 
country, make together the subject of Mr. Kennedy’s book. 
Changelings, fairy princes and princesses, and other creatures, 
Kinsfolk of the “lubberfiends ” of English fancy, are among the 
personages in the first and second parts of the book. Then we have 
stories of witchcraft, sorcery, ghosts, &c., and, finally, the tales of 
Fion of Cumbail, and other legendary heroes. It is an interesting 
volume, which the students of folk-lore and kindred topics will find 
valuable, Many of the tales are, of course, variants of stories 
found elsewhere ; some are, or seem to he, peculiar to the locality ; 








and there is, of course, a peculiar Irish character in the setting 
of most of them. Irish fairies, like Irish saints, have an unmis- 
takable peculiarity of their own. 

Pambaniso, a Kafr Hero. By Thomas Ross Beattie. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is not one of the fictions with which 
our boys and girls are wont to be entertained and instructed, 
more or less, at this season, but a true chronicle of Kaffir life. 
Pambaniso was a real man, “the Robin Hood of Kaffraria,” as 
Mr. Beattie calls him, and his adventures are worth reading. 
But the most notable part of the book is the end. The two 
chapters entitled “A Strange Delusion,” and “Waiting for the 
End,” contain the story of as curious a chapter as is to be found 
in human history. About forty years ago the Kaffirs were 
induced, by a madman who posed as a prophet, to believe that if 
they would kill all their cattle and destroy all their food, they 
would receive these possessions back again in a general resurrec- 
tion of all that they had sacrificed, together with a vast increase, 
and the additional advantage that their English masters would 
be driven out of the country. This was actually done, and done 
so completely that thousands died of starvation. It is curious to 
see in actual progress the delusions that have passed out of the 
midst of civilisation. 

The Magic Ink, and other Tales. By William Black. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Of the three tales Mr. Black has given us, 
we must select ‘‘ A Hallowe’en Wraith ” as the best. The author’s 
delicate touch, his complete sympathy with the impressionable 
Highland nature, at once place his stories of Highland life above 
others, however much we may admire grace and literary expression. 
“The Magic Ink” and “Nancibel,” excellent in their way, espe- 
cially the last, where the hero attempts to follow out the idea in 
“The Miller’s Daughter” of the Laureate, do not impress us with 
that indefinable interest with which the glamour of superstition 
clothes the story of Hector McIntyre’s wraith. Still, the doubts and 
fears of Nancibel as to the interview with her future, or rather 
possible, mother-in-law, are beautifully imagined, and as truthful 
an expression of her feelings as a poet might well construct. Mr. 
Black is ever a subtle and literary magician of the highest order, 
and we recognise this once again in The Magic Ink, and other Tales. 

Mr. Batter’s Pedigree. By Horace G. Hutchinson. “The White- 
friars Library of Wit and Humour.” (Henry and Co.)—Some 
very happy descriptions of Mexican, and particularly Californian, 
life are to be found in Mr. Batter’s Pedigree, as good, indeed, as 
we can well expect from an Englishman. One or two other stories 
there are of New Orleans and Virginia—the “ Coon Hunt” being 
capital, with its local colouring of the Virginian habits—and one 
and all have that quiet but thorough appreciation of humour 
which goes so far towards bringing the picturesque side of Western 
life before the European reader. Mr. Batter’s Pedigree is a dis- 
tinctly readable and literary description of some phases of life in 
the South-Western States. 

For God and Humanity: a Romance of Mount Carmel. By 
Haskett Smith, M.A. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—If Mr. 
Haskett Smith had not told us that Cyril Gordon was in- 
tended to portray Laurence Oliphant, it is possible that we 
might have read “The Romance of Mount Carmel” with 
some interest. But as he has not only disclosed the secret at 
once, but egregiously failed to produce anything like a vital 
conception of the peculiar personality of the original, For God and 
Humanity falls sadly flat. Something should have told Mr. Smith 
that the delineation of a character so complex was a task far beyond 
his ability, even when reinforced by sympathy and a certain amount 
of personal knowledge. It is obvious that Cyril Gordon is meant 
to be a philanthropic and self-sacrificing individual, nay, even 
a man above the average; but the brilliant, the puzzling side of 
his character is not there at all; there is nothing resembling 
the peculiar method and madness of the original. Mr. Haskett 
Smith’s hero is a little above the commonplace, perhaps, and 
somewhat of a bore; but that is all. Of the other side of his 
character we see nothing. Mr. Smith has either not dared, or, 
what is probably more likely, not been able to give us the 
chiaro-oscuro of the picture. Cyril Gordon, we may as well say, 
is a bachelor. Now, the traits and the personality of the man 
as revealed to his friends are, no doubt, recorded; but this, of 
course, will not satisfy everybody. Cyril Gordon is a chareoal- 
drawing, not a portrait in oils As to the background, it becomes 
after a time decidedly dull; it consists of the usual commonplace 
description and the usual commonplace dialogue, teeming with 
eut-and-dried arguments, facts, and theories. 

The Risen Dead. By Florence Marryat. (Spencer, Blackett, 
and Co.)—The Risen Dead is not up to the level of Florence 
Marryat’s previous novels. Unpleasant as some of them are, their 
writer possesses a certain power of describing the lower passions 
of men and women, and in this respect, at least, is equal to some of 
her contemporaries. There is, for instance, “'The Scarlet Sin,” one 
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P. 
of the strongest of our author’s literary productions. Now, some of | as specimens of “ sweetness and light.” But perhaps they - 
the characters in The Risen Dead are drawn witha certain common- | the editor because they were applied to heretics, just on XA an ee 
place cleverness; that is to say, they are people we meet—(too often, | principle on which Vitellius declared that nothing smelt 80 ay Long, # 
alas !)—but there is no individuality about them. On the other | as a dead enemy. By-the-way, should not a Reverend tas, was unit 
hand, others of the characters are most unreal, act in the most im- | know his Bible better than to say that Elijah « summoned th Jiterary 
probable manner, and talk after a bombastic fashion when much | prophets and priests of Baal, after his fast of forty days» . the scen 
moved. Our author, when in an aside she alludes to the late | fled from the vengeance of Jezebel, was miraculously fed is th never C¢ 
Lord Lytton as the most elegant of writers, at once betrays | wilderness, and “ went in the strength of that meat forty days ty rreates! 
her weakness. That a daughter of the late Captain Marryat | Horeb, the Mount of God.” worthle 
should be possessed with the idea that human beings, in moments Won wm Spite of Him. By the Rev. C. Houghton, (Digh and 
of a great excitement, talk in laboured periods, is to usa sur- | Long, and Co.) —This is a very poor sort of « dedi “4 would ! 
prise, though in obedience to a well-known law,—the law of | better bound, to be sure, than the ordinary « penny dread» “— 
contraries. In truth, parts of The Risen Dead are absurd. Cul- | but of equal merit in every other respect, full of sound, of _ : 
warren, the would-be poet-peer, is absurd ; and Miss Paget, one | epithets, scenes meant to be tragic and dramatic, but whi gplenai 
of “the risen dead,” is more truly absurd and unreal than any- | are really melodramatic. It is one of the most meaningles Jost. 
body we ever met in fiction, The only recommendation we | specimens of its class of literature we have ever Seen, without The 
have for this last novel of Florence Marryat’s is that there is no | even those transient gleams of better things or bits of humone (Samp: 
unsavouriness ; but this negative quality must, under the circum- | that sometimes redeem these monstrous products of an idle brain the bes 
stances, be considered as outweighing some faults. Let us quote one sentence; it will doubtless be sufficient, A It cert 

Cavalier and Courtier Lyrics. With Introduction by W. H. girl’s lover turns out to be a married man. “The news came like a“ 
Deriks, and Notes by E. Sharwood Smith. (Walter Scott.)—This | a lightning stroke. It broke in upon the peaceful home like g = | 
volume is not by any means the least attractive of its series,— | Thug invasion, like a blast from hell.” y f 
“The Canterbury Poets.” Some thirty poets are put under con- In and About Bohemia. By C. J. Wills. (Griffith, Farran, anj al ni 
tribution, among whose names the most famous are Carew, Carley, | Co.)—Amusing and witty, abounding in humorous situations an Re ft 
Lord Dorset, Drummond (of Hawthornden), Lovelace, Randolph, | Bohemian characters, these short stories make capital reading for for 7 
Lord Rochester, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir John Suckling, and Waller. | a few minutes. The fate of these products of a facile pen, written pen sh 
Here is a specimen, known probably to many of our readers, but | for daily and weekly papers, is a melancholy one,—they die at roe 
such as they will not be sorry to see again :— once, as no human being ever reads one twice. Even when ans P 

“ Love still has something of the sea brought together they suffer, and to peruse more than two or crossil 
i From whence his mother rose 5 elie three at a time is distinctly unfair. Mr. Wills has done go much reprod 
Nor give their thoughts repose. good work of a more ambitious kind, that ephemeral literature, ‘- 
They are a gu ia dearer anys, as short stories are, must inevitably suffer and fail to Satisfy the I - 
cig eouer Sar Gna tanpe,. reader, good of its kind though it may be. pe 
Or are in tempests lost. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. By J. Hunter-Duvar, (Swan the tr 
ro t into a wes Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Hunter-Duvar knows his facts, and them 
“‘laaoua” has plenty to say about the life early man led, and the teachings and tl 
of archeology. This is a subject that admits of endless discussion ends. 

The Disintegrator. By Arthur Morgan and Charles R. Brown. and suggestion, and we do not gather that any particular light and t 
(Digby and Long.)—This “ romance of modern science *" | has been thrown by him on the transition of the three ages of the di 
hardly be called scientific. Mr. Foden Flint learns onendiapapees Stone, Iron, and Bronze, a question discussed by him Ieiennly on 
secrets from an Eastern “occulist ”—surely - occultist is the and at length, but with no great vigour. He does not, as he por 
right form—and when Henry Francis, his friend, disappears, con- | himself tells us, distinguish his own opinions from others. Indeed, traits 
jectures that there is a SRReeS See: sterious than the vulgar the aim of the volume is uncertain, and while reasonable and Th 
suggestion of murder or suicide. And so it turnsout. Mr. Francis | (ocasionally neat in his conclusions, there seems to be a want of cB. 
had brought himself into something of the same condition in enthusiasm, of vigorous handling. This is not the book to make tion, 
which Cornelius Agrippa’s famous apprentice was found. He | , mark, but rather to be forgotten by the reader who likes and : 
meddled with Mr. Flint’s disintegrator, and became a “shapeless | ),,, uage with spirit in it. rd 
mass,” and luckily for his friend, who would otherwise have been rs 8 ‘ : a 
himself in an awkward position, vanished entirely. However, myer through Spain and Tangier. By Margaret Thomas, pie 
his spirit appeared to a young lady, and Mr. Flint was able to | (Hutchinson and Co.)—Miss Margaret Thomas, with a lady com- om 
integrate it again. We venture to think that this is more than see seems to have scampered through Spain, from St. Jean de : 
usually nonsensical. uz to Tangier, without much inconvenience or hardship. She used _ 

her opportunities well, and describes, not without some originality, whic 

The Chetwynds of Ingestre. By H. E. Chetwynd-Stapleton. | the impression the Spanish cathedrals, the Moorish remains, and one. 
(Longmans.)—A certain Adam de Chetwynd appears at the end | tho gpanish people themselves made on her. She is enthusiastic mitt 
of the twelfth century as the lord of eleven manors, which at tht | shout the esleurie g—the brilliancy of which under the fire or, § 
beginning had belonged to Turold de Vesley. From this per- | spanish sun is so forcible—and possesses a true appreciation of gent 
sonage Mr. Chetwynd-Stapleton starts his narrative, and gives us | th, great glory of Spain and her remains of Gothic art. We 1 
a valuable genealogical study, as well as a book of much general really get a vivid idea of the Spain of to-day,—its whitewashed Cha 
interest. The Chetwynds were a family of considerable distine- towns, its idle, semi-barbarous people in their gorgeous dresses, hav 
tion, and the chronicle of their lives touches again and again on | and the feeling of a past that in some manner still lingers and bril 
the national history. pervades the land of beggars and priests. She was disappointed an‘ 
Makers of Modern Thought. By David Nasmyth, Q.C. Vol. I. | in Seville,the grievous subsidence of part of the exquisite cathedral Lat 
(G. Philip and Son.)—This volume contains twenty-three “sketches | having just taken place; still, she hardly seems to have quite nec 
of the lives and writings of the following emancipators of the | realised its beauty, or to have done it justice. She has much to Fin 
European mind,” the following being twenty-three great thinkers | say about Tangier and the Moors. The book is illustrated bya pre 
and writers, beginning with Roger Bacon (1214-1294), and ending | few capital reproductions from drawings of her own, showing that anc 
with Grotius (1583). The twenty-three are chosen with sufficient | her pencil is more powerful than her pen. Indeed, she skips from me 
liberality, Luther, Rabelais, and Loyola, for instance, coming | one topic to another with an occasional suddenness that spoils an Wi 
together. The result is a volume which will be undoubtedly | otherwise well-written itinerary. has 
useful, but which will, we fancy, need correction before it can be Rew, the Black Sheep. By M. E. Hall. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— i 
implicitly trusted as a book of reference on its subject. “Tycho | We have the character of one of those tiresome individuals known Ge 
Brahe,” for instance, according to his latest biographer, Dr. | as “black sheep” very well set forth in the personality of “ Rex Ur 
Dreyer, was not by any means the injured innocent of whom we | Sutherland.” He is not viciously inclined, but simply careless, pr 
read in Mr. Nasmyth’s account. Denmark did not treat him very pleasure-loving, high-spirited, and full of physical vigour. He ph 
well; but he unquestionably provoked his fate. sinks low, but the timely arrival of a friend, and the possession of if 
The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed Thomas More. Collected and | some noble impulses, enable him to struggle successfully to 4 of 
edited by the Rev. T. C. Bridgett. (Burns and Oates )—There | great result. Rex never fails to interest us, being a well-drawn Wi 
is much wit and wisdom in the writings of Sir Thomas More, and | character, and the course of his love adds romance to his vicissi- p 
Father Bridgett has not failed to find and bring together some of | tudes. Muriel is a fine character, and particularly well contrasted he 
it. But there are certain things in the volume that can hardly | with the unsteady Rex. Rez, the Black Sheep, is certainly worth fa 
be described by either one word or the other. Sir Thomas More | reading, and the authoress shows unusual insight into many (1 
was not less given to violent language than other controversialists | Phases of a man’s mind; the growth of Rex’s and Arnold’s friend- n 
of his day. We have no right to blame him more than them. | ship is really very well written, as, indeed, is most of the story. o1 
But there is no good reason for choosing his coarsest invectives A Ride Across Iceland. By the Rev. W.T.McCormick. (Digby; , 
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e three hundred miles’ ride of Mr. McCormick 
of its kind ; but the absence of the remotest vestige of 
m has completely obscured the true impressiveness of 
f Iceland, and its remarkable inhabitants. We have 

me across a more striking instance of the fact that the 
— f opportunities, for want of one particular gift, may be 

a The effort to write has evidently been most painful, 
ee n imagine no local guide-book of a hundred pages but 
and as pre a stronger feeling of interest. We have a 
woul f journeys, of sleeping accommodation, of the dirty habits 
ae eaien ; but we realise intensely that rarely nr —o 
splendid opportunity of making a book of travel been so hopelessly 
yl Best Tour in Norway. By E. J. Goodman. Illustrated. 
and Co.)—Mr. Goodman thinks he has discovered 
he best route for the traveller in search of scenery in Norway, 
Se tainly seems to have combined the finest effects with the 
peo time and the easiest travelling. He obtained a con- 
nous succession of that wonderful fjord scenery, alternated 
nr entler scenes, and seems to have done the journey comfort- 
ably at a reasonable expense. The fairly careful traveller could 
get through the tour, says Mr. Goodman, including steamer fares, 
for fifteen shillings a day, and less if he shared the driving ex- 

nses with a companion ; and a walking tourist might do it for 
ten shillings. If a walker really did see all these places on that 
allowance, he would take much longer, of course, but would learn 
more about the Norwegians. Mr. Goodman’s tour included the 
crossing of the Folgefond by sledge. The illustrations are capital 
reproductions of beautiful photographs. 

Ina Steamer Chair. By Luke Sharp. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
In these thirteen short stories, we have the life on board an 
«“Qcean-liner ” described with admirable fidelity. The flirtations, 
the tragedies, the comedies, the stowaways ; “ Luke Sharp ” knows 
them all, and has realised nothing so well as the pettiness of it all, 
and the unsatisfactoriness of dramas with no beginnings and no 
ends. But the stories themselves are readable, varying in shade, 
and touching on almost everything connected with ocean travel; 
the dialogue is excellent, though too clever in the first story, ‘‘ Ina 
Steamer Chair,” and the characters are always interesting. Ocean 
travellers are certain to appreciate ‘“‘ Luke Sharp’s ” happy por- 
traits and sketches. 

The Manual of the Guild and School of Handicraft. Edited by 
(,R.Ashbee. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a useful little publica- 
tion, conveying much information about the Guild and its work, 
and some chapters devoted to the requirements of the student, 
lists of tools, and their expense, a short account of various 
woods, a few of the rudiments of joinery, and some hints about 
the teaching of carving. It is intended as a guide to County 
Councils and technical teachers ; and County Councils, it is to be 
hoped, will be thankful for this somewhat ambitious production, 
which isa manual of the Guild and a practical text-book all in 
one. As to the question of teacher v. artisan, the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee think the teacher to be the best instructor of the young, 
or, as they put it, the teacher is to instruct the artisan of one 
generation, the artisan the teacher of another. 

The Life of Lieulenant-General Sir Henry Evelyn Wood. By 
Charles Williams. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Sir Evelyn Wood, 
having begun life as a Midshipman, has seen as varied and 
brilliant a life of service as most men. While still legally 
an “infant,” he distinguished himself repeatedly in the Crimea. 
Later on, in India, he showed his talents for organisation, so 
necessary in our huge Empire, with its countless nationalities. 
Finally, in the Soudan and Zululand, he brought his fame to its 
present high place. He is undoubtedly one of our best leaders 
and officers, and Mr. Williams takes care to record his achieve- 
ments and rewards. He is zealous about his hero, is Mr. 
Williams ; but Sir Evelyn has certainly been a lucky soldier, and 
has escaped with the minimum of misrepresentation. 


Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. ‘Translated from the Third 
German Edition of Dr. Blass, by W. J. Purton. (Cambridge 
University Press.) —To the question,—Should we approximate in 
pronunciation to the modern Greek? Dr. Blass answers em- 
phatically—No. ‘I am perfectly convinced,” he writes, “that 
if an ancient Athenian were to rise from the grave and hear one 
of us speak Greek, on the basis of the best scientific inquiry, and 
with the most delicate and practised organs, he would think the 
pronunciation horribly barbarous. But if he heard a modern Greek, 
he would not, indeed, be so loud in his censure, simply because he 
failed to observe that this is supposed to be his own language” 
(p.17). He summarily rejects the idea that ancient Greek was pro- 
nounced with a stress accent, like the modern (p. 131), and insists 
on the absurdity of imagining that ., 7, v, «1, ot, ve could possibly 
have originally stood for the same sound; in the case of diphthongs, 
two symbols would not have been used if there had not at first 
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been two sounds. Those who advocate itacism on the ground that 
tradition is to be regarded as correct unless its incorrectness can 
be demonstrated, disregard the fact that we have here two tra- 
ditions, the literary as well as the oral. Of these, the literary is 
the more trustworthy. The analogy of English and French shows 
how little mere oral tradition can be relied upon. For instance, 
in the sixteenth century, Stephanus heard three vowel sounds in 
the French word “beau” (Thomas Smith, also in the sixteenth 
century, heard the sound of the Greek nv in the same word). 
Moreover, “the simple and natural rule, write as you speak, has 
never, from the beginning, been infringed without special 
reason,” and there was no previous language to which the ancient 
Greeks paid deference in their mode of writing, as French and 
English do to Latin; nor had they in the classical period, 
grammarians or etymologists to attach importance to an historical 
mode of writing. After the introductory matter, the history of 
the vowels, diphthongs, and consonants is briefly traced, the rela- 
tions of the vowel-sounds to one another being illustrated by the 
triangle used by Lepsius, which makes the matter very clear. 
The spellings found in inscriptions, papyri, and other manuscripts, 
the statements of grammarians, the representation of the Greek 
letters in Latin and in Coptic, are all studied with the object of 
ascertaining approximately the sounds represented by the various 
symbols. The task is a very difficult one, and it is not easy even 
to follow the intricate lines of argument. The multitude of 
dialects especially complicates the matter: very often the same 
tendency manifests itself in different localities at widely different 
periods,—e.g., the levelling of the sounds of the diphthong “ei,” and 
the long “e” (long closed “e”) took place in Corinth and 
Corinthian colonies at least as early as the sixth century (p. 29), 
whereas in Athens it was not accomplished till the fourth (p. 31). 
The itacism which has reached such lengths in modern Greek, was, 
in the case of », established sooner (perhaps at the close of the 
second century B.C.) in Beotia than in the rest of Greece (p. 34), 
a fact which is evidently significant in the eyes of Dr. Blass, who 
so strongly rejects the idea of itacism in classical times. With 
regard to the consonants, also, good reasons are adduced for the 
belief that modern Greek has departed very widely from the pro- 
nunciation of antiquity (pp. 84, 105, &c.) The evidence available 
is throughout used with ingenuity and judgment; and on many 
points—e.g., the sounding of the rough breathing at Athens in 
the fourth century (see p. 94 ff.)—Dr. Blass seems to us to have 
established his case quite satisfactorily. We owe thanks to Mr. 
Purton for making more accessible to English students this very 
careful and valuable study of the ancient Greek pronunciation. 


The Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1891. (Marcus Ward 
and Co., Belfast.)—This very handsome volume is not unworthy 
of the subject and the occasion,—Trinity College celebrating its 
tercentenary. Professor Mahaffy relates the history of the College 
down to the end of the eighteenth century ; Professor Stubbs, who, 
it will be remembered, is the author of a history of this period, 
takes up the tale at this point, and carries it down to the present 
time. Professor Mahaffy is, after his wont, somewhat iconoclastic. 
The share of Archbishop Loftus in the foundation is reduced con- 
siderably below the estimate which that eminent Churchman him- 
self formed of it; and Queen Elizabeth’s endowments are said to 
have dwindled away. She did, however, give funds when they 
were greatly needed ; indeed, she was more liberal than usual. Her 
“foundation ” seldom went much beyond licensing other people to 
exercise their benevolence. Nor does Professor Mahaffy spare, 
also after his wont, allusion to the present, a practice which 
we are bound to say adds considerably to the immediate interest 
of his contributions. He takes, we see, a somewhat more favour- 
able view of Provost Hutchinson than we find in his colleague’s 
volume, though he is a long way from being his apologist. Dr. 
Stubbs’s chapter is of a somewhat technical character, but con- 
tains much that will interest the academical reader. A chapter 
on the Library is written by the Rev. 'T. K. Abbott. This has 
the distinction, surely unique among libraries, of having been 
founded by the Army. Whether it was altogether “a cheerful 
giver” may possibly be doubted. Seven hundred pounds was fur- 
nished out of the arrears of pay. In 1610, it contained four 
thousand books. “The Observatory,” “The Early Buildings,” 
“Distinguished Graduates,” “The College Plate,’ and “The 
College Gardens and Herbarium,” are the subjects of as many 
chapters. Finally, we have a list of the College and University 
officers. The illustrations are of an excellence and interest that 
are worthy of the volume. 


Dunwell Parva. By Reginald Lucas. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
This is a distinctly good story, with the elements of religion, 
politics, and love happily combined. Lord Ryde is an aristocrat 
with a democratic turn, and involves himself in the confusions 
which that situation is apt to produce. Then he loves one girl 
in vain, and is himself vainly loved,—a very pathetic episode is 
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this latter. The real hero of the tale, Herbert Ogilvie, is ex- 
eellently drawn, and there is another good subsidiary figure is 
the young rector, Francis Gray, who finds that even convention- 
alities have some use, and that a parson does not get nearer to 
the hearts of his people by wearing a light suit and driving a 
tandem. 







The Accession of Queen Mary: a Contemporary Narrative by 
Antonio de Guaras. Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—Antonio de Guaras 
was a Spanish merchant who lived some forty years in England, 
disappearing from history about 1579, when, after an imprison- 
ment in the Tower, brought about by his treasonable intrigues, 
he left this country. The “narrative” given here concerns only 
a brief period, but Dr. Garnett, in his very interesting introduc- 
tion, carries on the history for many years further. If any one 
needs to learn what incessant plots Elizabeth and her ministers 
had to guard against, this tale of Guaras’s life should enlighten 
him. And no one, it must be remembered, was more active in 
them than some of the priests whom we are now told to regard as 
martyrs. 















Fruit Culture. By J. Cheal. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Cheal tells 
his readers how to plant orchards and small fruit-gardens, how to 
manage them, and what returns may be expected from them. A 
second part is addressed to ‘‘ Private Growers,” a third is devoted 
to that too-fruitful subject, “Insect Pests and Diseases.” The 
forty counties of England contain something less than a quarter 
of a million of acres between them, Kent leading the way with 
33,497, of which nearly a half is devoted to small fruits. The 
cider counties come next, Devon, Hereford, Somerset, and 
Worcestershire having about one hundred thousand between 
them. In the other counties the culture does not reach any great 
importance, except, indeed, in Middlesex, where out of the small 
available acreage 6,775 are given to it. The returns look favour- 
able enough. Plums and cherries appear to yield as much as 
£30 per acre; gooseberries, which are lowest in the list, £20. But 
we see no account of the cost of carriage. This varies t:0 much 
to be stated. But it is the great hindrance to the profitable 
cultivation of fruit, unless the railway companies are much libelled. 
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NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
I. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
A SISTER’S SIN. 3 vols. 


II, 


By ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIES (Author of “Marriage Up-to- 


Date”). 
MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO. 


3 vols. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 


The MARCH of FATE. 3 vols. 


Iv. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
WEDDED to 


v. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
The HON. JANE. 3 vols. 


vI. 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


A BIG STAKE. 83 vols. 


Vil. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD (Author of “ Molly Bawn”). 
NORA CREINA. 83 vols 























III, 













SPORT. 3 vols. 





















[Immediately. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (Eighth 


Year of Publication), entitled *“‘THREE GIRLS.’ By John 
Strange Winter. In picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s,6d. (Second Edition.) 










A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 


The COMING of FATHER CHRIST- 


ENGLISHMAN’S HAVEN: a Story 





ia 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co.'s 
PUBLICATIONS. 





“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.” 
By the AUTHOR of “STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER.» 


PASSING the LOVE of WOMEN 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of “Stephen Ellicoty’ Pppiy dd 
Story of Philip Methuen,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo0, cloth: aehter, “The 


“Mrs, Needell’s story is not only interesting, 
dignity of expression that are extremely rare, 
books of the season.”—Court Circular, 

“The author has chosen some most bold and interesting types of 
her story, and its freshness and cleverness cannot be denied Daily re > for 

“Mrs. Needell's skill in the delineation of character and in the pla : “Ph, 
agaiust mind are shown here to excellent purpose. ‘ Passing the, a 
Women’ should greatly enhance her reputation.” —Leeds Mercury, bid 


it_is told with a 
and it ranks ame tie dest 


A HANDSOME SET for the LIBRARY, 
NEW REVISED EDITION of “ ABBEYS and CASTLES,” 


The ABBEYS, CASTLES 


ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES: their L 

and Popular History. By Joun Timss. A Superior Edition pal New 
Form, Illustrated by 12 superb Photogravures, reproduced by Hanfstae hy 
of Munich, from Photographs of the most picturesque Views, Printed eg 
laid paper, medium 8yo, 3 vols., cloth, gilt top, 183, the Set. = 


and 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


STEPHEN ELLICOT?’s 


DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J, H., NrzpeLn. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, ¢4, 
“From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”—Spectator, 
‘The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘Stephen Bllicot+. 
Daughter.’ ’—Truth. 4 Bilioatts 
“ ¢ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ deserves to be placed among 


the best a: 
artistic novels of the present season.’’—Literary World, nd most 


Mr. SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 


WHERE DUTY LIES. By Silas K. 


Hocxine, Author of‘ Light and Liberty,” &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 


‘This book is deserving of high commendation for its cleverness and origin. 
ality. The author’s work contains much thoughtful suggestion and good de. 
scription,’—Glasgow Herald, 

“The story is told with literary taste and artfulness ; while the author, whois 
evidently a careful and accurate observer of men «nd manners. knows how to 
sound the deepest chords of our inner nature.”—Northern Advertiser, 


MAYER’S “SPORT with ROD and GUN,” 


SPORT with ROD and GUN: in 


American Woods and Waters, Edited by ALFRED M. Mayer, Professor in 
the Steven’s Institute of Technology. 10 Full-Page Plates and 600 superb 
Illustrations, in royal 8vo, 900 pp., half-roxburgh, gilt top, net 21s. 


SOULE’S “SYNONYMES.”—NEW EDITION. 
SYNONYMES, and Synonymes or Parallel Expressions. By Ricuarp 


SouLr. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by GrorGE H. Howison, LL.D, 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





A CHARMING FINE-ART BOOK. 
Iu 4to, half-cloth, richly gilt, picture cover, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


MAS, A Fine-Art Gift-Book, written in Verse, and Illustrated by E, F, 
Manning. Beautifully Printed in 14 Colours and Gold, price 5s. 


Mr. W. J. GORDON’S NEW VOLUME. 


of Louisbourg. By W. J. Gorpon, Author of ‘The Captain General,” &e, 
With $8 Original Illustrations and Vignette Title-Page from Designs by 
W.S. Stacey. In large crown 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d. 


“This is the St ry of Louisbourg, that Key of Empire which, owing to the conse. 
quences of its fall, is one of the most notable of the world’s dead cities, Like a night- 
mare the elaborate stronghold lay upon Englishman’s Haven, and like a nightmare 
it vanished. Founded, fortified, captured, and distroyed, all within a lifetime, its 
history would be remarkable even without the pro-pect of the new toun’s future,” 
—Extract from PREFACE, 


Miss EMSLIE’S NEW BOVEL. 


HIS LIFE’S MAGNET. By Theo- 


pora OC. Emsuiz, Author of “A Queen of Roses,” ‘The Little Lady of 
Lavender,” &c. In crown 8vo, c\oth gilt, 6s, 


** Well written, with much poetic feeling, and the characters are a'l attrac 
tive.”’—Manchester Examiner, 


MARION HARLAND’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
HIS GREAT SELF. By Marion Har- 
LAND. In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


“Miss Harlanad’s latest and most powerful book.”—Bo.ton Herald. 


“This story of true and loyal love is delightfully romantic, and there is the 
fascination of reality about the local and sociat colouring.’’—Graphic, 


UNIFORM with “ LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 
ILLUSTTRAED EDITION of * DOLLY.” 


DOLLY: a Love Story. By Frances 


Hopason Burnett. An Illustrated Edition, printed trom New Type, with 
numerous Original Illustrations by Hal Ludlow. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 
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a. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS 


SKETCHES from EASTERN HIS- 
TORY. By THEODOR No.pekeE, Professor of 
Oriental Languages inthe University of Strass- 
borg. Translated by JoHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
M.A. Demy 8v0, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 





the MEMORABILIA of JESUS, com- 
monly called the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By 
WiuaM WrNNE Peyton, Minister of Free St. 
Luke’s, Broughty Ferry, N.B, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. €d. 





HYMNS: their History and De- 
velopment in the Greek and Latin Churches, 
Germany, and Great Britain. By RounpeELt, 
Farl of Selborne. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 64. 





DRAWING and ENGRAVING. A 
Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and 
Practice, By Pattie GILBERT HameERTON, R,P.E, 
With numerous Illustrations selected or com- 
missioned by the Author. Feap, 4to, cloth. 





A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By 


Taomas Kirxup, Crown 8vo, c’oth, price 63, 





JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of GEO- 
LOGY. Sixthand Cheaper Edition, Edited by 
A. J. Juxes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





MARRIAGE and FAMILY RELA- 
TIONS: a Manual of Practical Law. By NEvILL 
Geary. Lar, e crown 8vo, cloth, price 12:, 6d. 





RAILWAYS : a Manual of Practical 
Law. By F. M. Preston, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 





A STRING of BEADS: Verses for 
Children. By Lapy Linpsay. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 53, 





NEW NOVELS. 


The LAST TOUCHES, and other 
Stories, By Mrs. W. K. OxirrorD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s, 





ATANGLED WEB, By Lady Lindsay. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 21s, 





ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. 


By Feraus Hume. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





The DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. 
Ry Hume Niszer. I!lustrated with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





STORIES. By Ascot R. Hope, Illus- 
trated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8v0, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW GUIDES. 


OSHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Ninth Edition. Completely 
Revised by Joun Lomas. Illustrated with Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 15s. 








APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE to 
the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Illus- 
trated. 1892 Edition. Crown 8vo, leather, price 
10s. 64, 


London : 





THE DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vol. I. now ready. 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 5s. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 





This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample Glossaries and 
Indices, and will be Illustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by 
the following Artists :— 


LOCKHART BOGLE. 
GEORGE HAY, B.S.A. 
C. M. HARDIE, A.B.S.A. 
W. H. OVEREND. 
STANLEY BERKELEY. 


HUGH THOMSON. 

H. M. PAGET. 

JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
GODFREY C. HINDLEY. 
WILLIAM HOLE, B.S.A. 


CHARLES GREEN. | 
GORDON BROWNE. 
PAUL HARDY. 
WALTER PAGET. | 
FRANK DADD. 





There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 Copies for 
England and America, specially printed on Dickinson's Hand-Made Paper, 
price 15s. net each volume. 


Prospectus | containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the Illus- 
trations may be had on application to any Bookseller or to the 
Publishers. 


N spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of the Waverley Novels that have 

been brought before the public, it has been for a long time a cherished inten- 

tion of the Publishers to produce a STANDARD Ep1ti0Nn of the character and form 
now embodied in the DRYBURGH EDITION. 


The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it is not surprising that in pre- 
vious editions errors have crept in unobserved ; and that in passing through many 
hands (both of Editors and Printers) certain supposed improvements and altera- 
tions have been made upon the text. To produce in perfect correctness ScortT’s 
own authorised text has been the object aimed at in the present edition, involving 
in its execution the most careful collation—in fact, word for word—with the INTER- 
LEAVED Copy on which Scort made his last corrections. This copy, in twenty- 
five large octavo volumes, was acquired along with the Copyright in 1851, and is 
now in the Publishers’ possession. 


The ILLusTRATIONS form a special feature of this Edition, each Novel having 
been entrusted to one Artist, in order to secure that harmony and continuity of 
expression so essential to successful illustration. They are all engraved on wood 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. CooPER. 


As regards TypoGraAPHy, the printing is from the well-known press of Messrs. R. 
and R. CuaRk, of Edinburgh, and a clear and legible type has been specially cast 
for this edition. 


Each volume will contain all the Autuor’s INTRODUCTIONS AND Notes, and 
the Additional Notes, which are copyright, contributed by the late Davip LaIna, 
LL.D., a friend of the Author and a well-known antiquary. 


Besides these, a GLOSSARY AND INDEX will be appended to each volume. The 
former has been prepared with great care, and with much valued help from several 
eminent literary men, and will be found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms, 





and old and bygone phrases, frequently used by the Author of Waverley. 





A. and C. BLACK, 4 Soho Square, W. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTER’S LIST. 











EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” “In the Golden Days,” ke, 
will contribute a new Three-Volume Story, entitled TO RIGHT THE WRONG, » 


“GOOD WORDS,” 1893, which 


new Volume), and be continued throughout 


will begin in the January number (the first of a 
the year. Sixpence Monthly. 





The Dean of Gloucester’s New Work. 
CLOISTER LIFE in the DAYS of 


CCEUR DE LION. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean 
of Gloucester, dather of ‘Dreamland in History,” &c. In hand- 
some binding, and with Illustrations by Herbert Railton and others, 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. [In November. 





New Critical Survey of the whole Bible. 
BOOK by BOOK. Popular Studies on 


the Canon of Holy Scripture. By the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop 
of Worcester, the Dean of GLoucesTER, Canon MACLEAR, D.D., 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Professor Marcus Dons, D.D., Professor 
Stantey Leatues, D.D., Professor J. Ropertson, D.D., F rofessor 
A. B. Davipson, D.D., Professor Wm. Sanpay, D.D., Professor G, 
Satmon, D.D., Professor WM. MILLIGAN, D.D., and the late Professor 
W. G. ELmsiiz, D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








By the Author of “ The History of Music.” 
The PRIVATE LIFE of the GREAT 


COMPOSERS. By J. F. Rowzoruam, Author of ‘* The History of 
Music,” &. With Portraits, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ConTENTS :—Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Bach, Chopin, Wag- 

ner, Gluck, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Schumann, &. 








By the Editor of “ Good Words.” 
CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other Dis- 


courses. By the Rev. DonaLp Macteop, D.D., One of H.M. Chap- 
lains. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 








N ™ Volone of Isbister’s “ Home Library.” 
PEARLA. A Story of Family Life. By 


M. BretHam-Epwarps, Author of ‘* Dr, Jacob,’”’ &, With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





A New Volume of Poems. 
PANSIES and FOLLY-BELLS. By 


SamvEL Rein, R.W.S. On Hand-made Paper, gilt top, with Por- 
trait, crown 8vo, 5s. 








By the Editor of “* The Sunday Magazine.” 





HYMNS for CHILDREN. By the Rev. 


BENJAMIN Wavau, Author of ‘ Sunday Evenings with My Children,” 
&c, Limp, ls. 





Archbishop Magee’s Works. 
SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. By the 


late W. C. MaGer, D.D., Archbishop of York. Edited by his Son 
CHARLES S. MaGEE, Large post 8vo, 7s. 61. 


*‘ Altogether, the volume is a very votable one, and desarves 
sure to obtain, a wide circulation.’’—Times, 


CHRIST the LIGHT of ALL SCRIP. 


TURE, and oth-r Sermons, By the late W. C. Maaer, D.D , Arch. 
bishop of = Kdited by his Son, CHaRLES S, Mager. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“It is hardly necessary to recommend discourses so full of fresh 
thought and vigorous 1eflection.” —Globe. 


GROWTH in GRACE, and other 


Sermons. By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Archbishop of York, 
With an Introduction by his Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 64. 
**A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence who did not misuse 
his magnificent gifts,’’—Record, 


The GOSPEL and the AGE: Sermons 


on Special Occasions. By the late W. C. Macex, D.D., Archbishop 
of York. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6.1. 


“* Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 
Bishop Thorold’s New Work, 
QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. 


By A. W. TuoROLD, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


“A truly excellent work...... large-hearted and wise, intensely sym. 
pathetic, and full of kindness.”— Church Bells, 





9 AS it is 








Sir Robert S. Ball's New Work. 
IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders 


of the Heavens, By Sir R. 8, Batt, LU.D., &c. With numerous 

Illustrations, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 73. 6d. 
“The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the 
illustrations are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.”— 
* Saturday Review, 








Archdeacon Farrar’s New Work. 


The VOICE FROM SINAI: a Series of 


Discourses on the Ten Commandments, By the Ven. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

“Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and de- 

finite, expressed in glowing and gorgeous diction.”’—Literary Churchman, 





New and Cheap Issue. 
The SELF-REVELATION of JESUS 


CHRIST By the Rev. Joun Kennepy, D.D., Honorary Professor 
at New College. New and Cheap Issue, large post 8vo, 5s. 



















In handsome binding, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS votume, 1892. 


CONTAINING 


NEW STORIES By Witur1am Brack, L. B. Watrorp, G. Man- 

b) VILLE FENN, HELEN SuHiIpron, LUKE SHarP, 
G. B. Buran, and others ; 

and Contributious by the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, Sir Robert 

8. Ball, LL.D., Sir Herbert Maxwel), Bart., M.P., the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 

Dean cf Gloncester, Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., Prof A. H. Groen, Prof. R. 

Flint, Augustus J.C. Hare, the Bishop of Colchester, the Marquis of Lorne, Lady 

Magnus, Phil Robinson, Prof. Harrower, and others, 


THE CHIEF FACTOR. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “GOOD WORDS.” With 


Illustrations by ALFRED PeEaRsE, Price Sixpence. [November vith, 





In handsome binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE votume, 1892. 


CONTAINING 


NEW STORIES By Hespa Stretton, CarMEN SYLVA (Queen of 
9 Roumania), L.T. Means, Dartey Dae, Mrs, 
MOLFswonrth, and others : 
and Contr.butions by the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., Baroncss Burdott-Coutts, Canon Scott-Hollaud, M.A., Lady Henry 
Somerset, KR, W. Dale, LL.D., Canon Talbot, M.A., H. Montagu Butler, D.D., J. 
Monro Gibson, D.D, Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A., George MacDonald, LL.D., 
Dr. George Smith, C.L.E., Mrs. Boyd Carpenter and others. 


JILL. A Flower Girl. 


By L, T. Mrapg, Author of ‘ Daddy's Boy,” &e. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ THE SUNDAY MAGA- 








ZINE.” With Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, Price Sixpence. 
[November 26th, 


ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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